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by the committee on the reorganization of secondary 
education was “worthy home membership.” Adoption 
of this objective has led to a reexamination of f>roviaion8 
for homemaking education. I have called a number of 
regional conferences at which educational leaders and 
scientists in various fields of knowledge have considered 
the problems of the home and homemaking education. 
In order that, the many persons who were not able to 
attend these conferences might have the benefit of the 
discussio^, the addresses representing variotis points of 
view have been digested in the foUowing Symposium on 
Homemaking Education. I^think that an entirely new 
course in homemaking education may result from the ' 
philosophies advanced in these papers. Consequently, I 
recommend that this manuscript be published as a 
bulletin of this ofiSce. 

Respectfully submitted. 


The Secbbtabt of the Intebiob 


Wm. John Cooper, 

Commukumer. 
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I FOREWORD 

I At the call of the United States Cominiasdoner of Education,' six 
thomemaking conferences were held during the past two and a half 
I years. The -first of these, national in characteT, was held bv the 
I Office of Education in Washington, D. C., on December 6-7, 1929. 
I This gathering recommended "that the United States Commi^oner 
I of Education requested to call a series of regional conferences in 
I other parts of the United States to consider further the place and 
I function of home economics in American education, the»curriculura 
I content of home economics in the schools and higher institutions, 
I and that small selected gro'ups of representative administrators and 
home economists be invited to attend the conferences." 

Complying with these recommendations. Commissioner Cooper 
called the first regional conference at Cincinnati, Ohio, March 21-22, 
1930. This conference was attended by leading educators from Ohio] 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia. ^ Their deliberations are briefly reported m Office of Exlu- 
cation Circular 16, 1930. And the June, 1930, number of School 
Life contains the address by Robert N. Chenault, director of the 
Richard Harding Memorial School, Richard City, Tenn., on “How 
Home Econonucs Improves Home Life." 

On November 10-11, 1930, at the Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, in cooperation with the Univeirity 
of Iowa, the second regional conference was held with the West North 
Central States— Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North South 

Dakota, Kansas, and Nebraska. Four of the major addresses of this, 
conference were published in Office of Education bulletin entitled, 
"Home and Family Ufe in a Chimging avilization." The demand 
for this bulletin soon exhausted tnesupply, and the issue is now.out 
of print. 

In April, 1931, the third regional conference of the Inland Empire 
States, including Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and Wyo- 
ming, was held at Spokane, in codperation with the State College of 
Washington and the State University of Id^o. 

On May 2—3,. 1932| 350 leading educators of the New England 
States, including the six State commissioners. of education, gathered 
at the Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass., to discuss 
"The Place of Homemaking in a Program of Education." 

The worth of these regional homemaking oonferencee is aptly ex- 
pressed by the following New England commissioners of education: 
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Dr. Walt<‘r E. Ranger, Rhode Island Commissioner of Education, 
in opening the discussion of the New England homemaking confw^ 
ence, said ; 

• 

Homemaking can not t>o confined to a careful arrangelbent of Bubject-matter 
and different methode used in the various schools. The needs of our youth and 
people should serve as a basis for determining our hotnemaking efforts and 
projects. Perhaps education and the press have shown less respect for 

the home than for the school, and that we have thought less of ourselves than of 
others. In homemaking there is an opportunity to conserve 'the integrity of 
the home by bringing about a greater honor for it. This respect for one’s home 
is basic to State, national, and world loyalty. In fact, it is the very genesis of 
patriotic citisenship, and therefore the school curriculum should give to house- 
hold arts a larger place, just as we hope that the'sehool will provide a larger prac- 
iicMl education. 

Dr. Ernest W. Butterfield, Commissions of Elducation, Connect- 
icut, chairman of the committee to submit some significant sugges- 
tions of the New England conference and their subsequent outcomtvi, 

reported ; . , ' 

• 

We express to Doctor Cooper, United States Commiaaipner of Education, ou*’ 
appreciation of a well-planned, effectively organised, and 'productive New Eng- 
land conference on homemaking. 

We declai’e to Doctor Thatcher, President of the Massachusetts 8Ute College, 
that we have enjoyed his hospitality and that of his institution of learning. 

This conference further recommends that at the State conferences proposed, 
we, the members of this conference, define and declare the scope and the extent 
of school courses and educational instruction that we hold essential for adequate 
homemaking. 

This conference also recommends that its members, in their public addresses, 
in their private discussions, and in their conferences with those who direct the 
financial and administrative policies of our public schools and other educational 
institutions, declare that, in a changing civilisation of all educational offerings 
the social sciences are most important, that we may live together well; next in 
importance are the arts, the skills, and the recreations, that we may live happily; 
then the vocations, that we may live prosperously ; and last, the academic subj^ts, 

that we may live traditionally. 

% 

Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of Ekiucation of Massachusetts, 
in closing the New England homemaking conference stated: 

The one blessing I would like to have come to the schools of Maaachuaetts 
this year is not the blessing of money, rather that the resouroell tied up in bur 
teachers might be released. 

How rich the work of our schools would be this year if the resources of our 
teachers might be fully reAliaed; and I say that too of our homes. There is no 
laboratory anywhere so promising as the laboratory of the home it^. We 
ought to cultivate a faith in education as it is related to that institutioD. We 
beheve that education can change social oonditfons, that it can bring about 
better h uman relationships, provided thst confidence ajid hope can be a d de d to 
it. Then, there is nothing that we may not achieve. 

My word to Doctor Cooper is one of appreciation fpr the suggestlhs as to 
what we ought to be doing; for filling our hearts with hope and oonfldenee that 
we may move forward to improve that most baaio of all inatitutiooa, tbs home. 
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\s a result of the recommendations made*^ by .Doctor Butterfield’s 
committee, two New England States have already held homemaking 
conferences with representatives from their respective educational, 
civic, ahd welfare organizations to consider the place and policies for 
the new bomemaking education. 

This conference was foyowed by one held, at Minneapolis, with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, on May 16. Home 
economics representatives from the Federal departments, the Anierir 
can Home EJcojQomics Association, public schools Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn,, and the University of Minnesota prc^nted to 
parents, representative of America, their philosopliies of fiomemaking 
education, which appear in the volume entitled ‘‘Homemnking’' 
published by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The aim of this bulletin is to set forth some of the dews on the 
needs for homemaking education as expressed by those attepding the 
various conferences, and who are laboring with the educational, 
economic, and social problegis surrounding present home life, with 
the hope that the constructive suggestions made by these experts 
will lead to the building of a homemaking program' wliich will develop 
in boys and girls alike an appreciation for, and a desire to participate 
in, the daily activities of home life, as well as an intelligent under- 
standing of the factors involved in sound home life. 

The Commissioner’s challenge to those responsible for the home- 
making program is vigorously supported .by leading s^al scientists 
in their clear-cut analyses of the forces now at work which ^ bringing 
about serious changes in present home and family life, if perhaps not 
disintegrating influences that are bearing down up>on the Natit^’s 
institution fundamental to its future security. 'Hiese pronounce- 
ments are met by proposals from school administrators, home 
economists, and two outstanding pa^n ts for educational adjustments 
imperative to the achievement of a‘ comprehensive educational 
program for better home life in America, j ^ 

Emeline S. Whitcomb, 

Senior Specialist in Hamemaking E/lueation. 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON THE NEW 
HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 

TH& CHALLENGE. . 

Sffiifd: .1 OoTnjyrfh^rtJiM'f Kducatwnol Program for 
■ litUfr Uomf Lije in Amrnra ' 

1 AS THE U.MTKD STATES COMMISSIONT;il OF FDIT.ATIoN 

SEES IT 


^ William John CoorBR ' 

uJf homemaking is (o justify its place in the curriculum, it nmst 
prepare young men and young women to make homes. This it does 
not do fully now', nor does it reach hardly any of the men. I am 
thinking of courses that will involre the ftindamental sociological 
principles underljnng the making of homes, of those principles wliich 
underlie a veiy happy married life, and of thosa facts which are 
necessary ior one to knpw if he would raise children successfully. 

To embody sll of these things in courses of instruction will take 
much planning. It is in the interest of doing’ this sort of thihking 
that we are holding these ^conference^. Your help and enthusiasm 
are invHod. If we can only make a successful beginning of this 
work I feel that it will be worth doing, at least on trial, to show the 
w ay in w’hich it can be done. * . • ' 

The change in the economic position of women has brought many 
new problems, some of which affect men as well as women. . The 
attitude of the average man toward mamago and the home must be 
changed if we are. to retain permanence in the homo life viith the 
economic influence gone. A happy marriage now is- largely a ques- 
tion of psychology. 

I know that some have abandoned the home-economics philosophy 
which devotes most of the time to teaching skills in food and clothuig, 
but I fear that there is still in most schools too much time spent in 
the development of skills. This is not true only of home econopiics 
but of other school subjects. In ocr teaching, we have failed to 
realize that, in the last decade or two, society baa undergone great 
changes* Teachers are not alone in this. Periods of unemploy- 
ment come betuiuse business men lack the vision to see. and under- 
stand economic and social changes. Large-scale production and 
increased efficiency in all lines of industiy must eventually be followed 
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by shorter .working hours — a shorter day or shorter week — or by 
prolonged perils of* unemployment unless foreign trade , can 1^ 
develo|ied to utilize this surplus forother goods. 

It is to improve our vision and change our ideas, and not to give a 

specific program, that'jrgional conferences on home Isconomics have 
been called. 

The time is here when education must part from its^hard and fast 
division of subjects and attack projects. J kiiow of no reason why the# 
project method should not have a determining effect toward parent-^ 
hood later. If* this is done, it will be necessary to make over horns* 
makmg education. Instead of b^g considered a fad or frill of th'e 
curriculum, to be dismissed whenliard' times come, it will become one 
of the last things to be dispensed with. • , 

When homemaking education ministers to boys and girls, and to 
100 per cent of them as work in which they must all participate, then , 
it will be an indispensable subject. We are looking forward to that 
day, and it is toward that end that we are holding regional conferences 
to siee what we can get from you who are working in the field.s Udany 
of you are wxious to do these things, and we are hoping th^ your 
curriculunik'v^ comedo the point where they will take in the whole 
fanuly and will include subjects which are necessary for the boys as 
well as for the girls. To justify its existence in the school curric- 
ulum, homemaking educationTnust teach young men and women 
how to* make homes. 




II. AS SUPERINTENDENTSaPF SCHOOLS SEE IT 


WOBTH McCluBB _ 

SuperitUenderU of Schoola, SeatOe, Wath. 


Education is not something inflicted from without. It is something 
that buds from within, as I shall ^how in the following illustration: 

Tony was assigned to the parental school by the juvenile court with his older 
brothera. They had been caught more tlikh once stealing coal and grain from 
the freight cars, in tha,railroad yard. Tony’s father was vociferous in his denun- 
ciations of his wayward sons, just a bit too vociferous, but the juvenile authorities 
could not prove that he sold the coal and fed the grain to his chickens and ducks, 
so they did the next best thing, which was to take the boys away from him and 
send them to the parental school. 

When Tony was 11, he was released to go home one Monday morning. On 
Wednesday he was back at the school. Hotted it better than home, he said, 
but he v{as sent home again regardless of his pi&testations. After Another couple 
of days he was back again. “I can’t stand it at home,” he said, '"It’s so dirty 
.there. They throw their garbage ouAin the back yard and the ducks and chickens 
TOme right into the kitchen, and it sqjl^ so I can’t eat, I get sick to'my gtomaefa. 
Honest, I'U run away if you don’t let me sUy here!” Tony was allowed to stay. 
When he finished the eighth grade^ he was a big strapping fellow and he was 
given a job to work for his board and room while he attended high sohooL Dur- 
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ing va^tions he had the double job of driver and timekeeper for a road-building 
contractor, under the guidance of the parental-echool superintendent To^ 
put his money-In the bank. At high school he played on the football’ teim 
coming home every night to the parental school, where he did his choree for 
hiB board and room. Strangely enough, Tony began to be invited out to parties 
in the neighborhood in spite of his parental-vhool history. He was a good 
looking chap-clean-buflt and clean-spoken. Mothers of «irls told the parental- 
echool superintendent they had no fear of Tony's being anything but a gentleman 
Tony finished high school and is now at college. He pLs to be a’ Ser “d 
an atUetic coach. Every summer he comes back and works for hii^contractor 
fnend ^d puta his money in the bank. A year ago he had an offer to play semi- 
professional baroball.' He wrote home to the parental school that he could»»use 
the money ail right, but as a future teacher he “didn't care to do the things those 
guys did, BO he guessed he would build roads again. 

Tony’s case emphasizes the importance of the home life as an edu- 
cational factor. What madejony “sick to his stomach” amid the 
ducks and h^ of his south ^ttle home?^ The arithmetic he had 
learned? What made him decide be didn’t care to play semiprofes- 
sional baseball? The geography and history he had studied? Nobody 
would seriously say so. 

Rather was it the life he had led — tWe regular hours, the well- 
cooked food, the frequent shower baths and the plunges in the lake, 
the wholesome play, the thoroughgoing work, the clean linen, the 
mterejit of friendly teachers, ’ the ambition to be one himself— these 
things made Tony a new boy. He was getting arithmetic and go<^- 
raphy and history at the r^^ar day school he first attended, but the 
school’s influence was slight when compared to the influence of the 

filth of the ducks and bene, and of the nightly trips to the railroad 
yards for coal and grain 

The fact b that the school is only one segment, can hope to be only 
ohe segment, df the total (ycle of the educational experience of the 
cMd. scheme of education will fail that does not connect the 
school with the other segments, that does not take into account the 
other educative agencies in the child’s life— the home firet, the church, 
the streets and ^lajrfields, the theaters, the news stands, and all the 

rest; but the greatest of these is the home, for it, in a measure, con- 
trols all the rest. • 


V/HASLEB a. lilCB 


Suptrintmderti qf SehooU, Portland, Oreg, 

Home economics should bo in the course of study of every girl I( 
should be cq^dered a part of her education. Every girl needs train- 
^ m sewing and cooking, and in better and more healthful living, 
She needs a knowledge 6i practices enabling her to live more intelli- 
gently, to retf children more wisley, and to adjust herself to the 
Dom mi i mt y with nuudmunvof 
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Too few of our girls are^onrolled in home-economics courses in high 
school. The numbers have been increhsing slowly in our own school 
system in i^nt years. We often wond^ why the number is not 
l^eh Is it because home economics is a required subject for all 
g[iris jn the seventh and eighth grades and, when these pupils get to 
high school, they desire to leave behind the things they had in grade 
school and take something new and different? Are they “fed up ” on 
cookmg and sewing? Are girls who take these subjects in high school 
considered by other students too dom^tic and left outside of the 
group who are considered “society” in the school? Or is there some 
other reason? Our task is to locate the reason and try to remove it. 

Classroom instruction in home economics should keep pace with the 
changing, order of (kings in the world about us. No longer can the 
^hools proceed with a smug complacency, considering pnly things 
inside the classroom — the textbook, the course <^f study as an abstract 
^de, or the program of recitations, disregarding the moving, chang- 
ing world outside. Even if we tram in a definite, practical ’way for 
functioning now, when the student leaves school' the procession will 
have moved so far forward that he will be several steps behind. 
Frequent adjustments are therefore necessaiy. 

The home no longer furnishes the odd jobs and chores that formerly 
kept girls employed and gave training in habits of industry. As a 
result, to-day leisure time hangs heavy and idle hands find mischief 
to do, A centuiy ago the home in which the girl was reared trans- 
formed the raw materials of clothing and food into the finished product 
for the wardrobe and table. 

Regardless of these changes in the duties of the home t6-day, there 
are the same former home responsibilities that some one must carry- 
spending wisely for the necessities of the family, caring for the health 
of its members from day to day, promoting correct and wholesome 
relationships among them; in short, providing training which was 
fomerly given by the wise mother. These tasks, and others, can 
not be neglected if we would pass on to each succeeding generation 
those things that make civilization better and more refined. 

Constant adjustments are necessary in home-economics training to 
set right standards, give a sense of values, reach into the poorest home 
and through it help the parent toward things that are higher and 
better, and realize that home is more than an aggi^ate of shelter, 
food, and clothing. Progress rests largely on home standards, and 
home economics is a most important factor in setting- the standards 
of Che home. 

There is unrest and confusion in the world- to-day. Society is 
more complex than it has ever been. Production exceeds oonsump* 
tion. Either we have too many workers or not enough oonsumen, 
or the coDsuznen' do not have needs and wants «pnn gh. Thdk 
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buying power b»too limited. Since uncertainty and unfest exist 
outside of the home, anything that the schools cwi do to make the 
homes of the Nation orderly, systematic, content^, efficient, and 
attractive is very much worth while. 

The future depends largely <6n our young people. If they are 
trained propedy they will play their part courageously and their 
genius will help" solve many of the most intricate problems that 
society has ever faced. The first requisite of a human life is the need 
to be fed and clothed, to be healthy, and to be clean. The health and 
happiness of the household are largely in a woman’s hands, be she 
mother, wife, sister, or daughter. Is it too much to hope that some 
day household economics will no longer be an elective,* subject but 
will be required of every girl who is graduated from high school? 

III. AS COLLEGE PRESIDENTS SEE IT 
Roscoc W. Thatcheb 

Former Preeideni, MattachueeUa State CoUegf, Amhertl 


Coll^ate training is preparation for living, in homemaking educa- 
tion, as truly as in any other type of education. Preparation for 
living involves living with others, not merely the performance of 
daily routine tasks. The acquisition of handicraft skill in the latter 
ought not, in my judgment, to constitute any major part of the time 
or effort of a college student. Preferably, it ought tp precede the 
college course, but if this is impossible it must be done in postgraduate 
days, much as is required by the medical intemeship. 

Collegiate education in home economics ought to be on the same 
level as collegiate education in any other field. It should be based on 
sound fundamental training in the ph 3 rsical, biological, and social 
sciences, with the application of this to the vocation of homemaking 
shown by special home-economics instructors, whose vocational or 
professional pride will insure high standards of approach and of 
technique in their courses. The professional side of the problem 
involves the preparation of teachers and research workers for advanc- 
ing the field of knowledge tind the levels of instruction in home eco- 
' nondcs. I believe that the time has come when this should be recog- 
nized as on the same basis of preparation and standards as any other 
field of vocational educa,tion and requires provision for graduate 
school work which shall afford high-grade preparation for professional 
workers in the field of home economics. 

In short, vocational education in homemaking has a distinct place 
,in the educational program of our country at every level from the 
short course of the trade school to the graduate school of a university. 
While it may be a little time yet before it is classed as one of the 
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“learned professions” it certainly has arrived at the place where it is 
one of the “ pursuits of life ” for which the Morrill Act of 186^ intended 
to establish a “liberal and practical education.” 


JaiIkb L. McCoNAtraHT 
Prendeni, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Whatever the profession of college graduates, an overwhelming 
majority of them, men and women, are going to be homemakers. 
They are ^ing to be married and are going to establish homes and 
rear famihes. It is the time when boys and girls are thinlnng of 
mamage and the establishment of a home, and it is a wiser age in 
which to brii^ such questions to the fore than in the high-school age. 

^^inly it is true that if the people who are not immediately 
concenied with the school profession are going to have any conceni 
about educational matters from the standpoint of sound home life, 
the college graduates of to-day are the ones who are going to give 
that leadership of to-morrow. 

The more we can suggest to young people that the establishment 
of the right kind of relationships between husband and wife, and 
between cl^d and father, without religious or moral dominance, the 
better it will be for all of us. . I regret the freedom of modem youth 
to-day, but the open frankness with which boys and girls can dis- 
cuss such matters is vastly better than the smirk which used to go 
with a morbid attitude toward sex. I' think we are malring real 
progress, and that is going to help us with the problem of training. 

The' girl of t^ay is as well educated as the boy she marries. She 
is also economically independent. The day is gone when a woman 
looks to her husband for an economic status. A nmn is'not conferring 
a great favor on a girl when he asks her to many him. There is a 
partnership that goes iiito marriage to-day which is vastly different 
from that of yesterday. 

These are days of great opportunity, of challenging responsibility 
for all of us, whether as fathers or mothers, or as teachers in schools 
or in colleges, to help these boys and girls who are going to be the 
founders of what should bo the very beet of homes to-morrow. 

I believe increasmgly, the college, as I know it, is conscious of the 
need of trai ni ng, or trying to do some thing along that line. CoUege 
is a preparation for life — ^for marriage and for mulring a home — 
rather thim for the making of a living. Much time should bo devoted 
to education at the coUege level for marriage, parenthood, and family 
lif^. Women’s colleges are doing much more along thi« Hnn than 
men’s colleges at present. The departments of physiology, hygiene, 
psychology, physical education, and sociology can contribute much 
to this important field of educatko. 
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Modern life has iredically changed marriage. One of the most 
potent tests in the eyes of society at large was the kind of a home 
that college graduates were going to have. If the home does not 
bew testimony to the kind of broad training for social responsibilities 
which they should have attained from the college e:^iience, some- 
thing is radically wrong in the way in which thd college is discharging 
its responsibilities. The ideal home and family is one in which two 
elements are minted — the element of emotion and the element of 
brains. The type of marriage where you pick out your mate by the 
scales lajrs a very poor foundation for a relationship for life that 
mioses the emotions as much as the finest type of marriage does. 
Fundamentally, this problem simmers down to an individual need, 
and recog^tion of the fact that there is a responsibility and oppor- 
tunity of helping boys and girls of college age to achieve for them- 
selves, with the help of older people, the establishment of their own 
homes and families. 

'166503<»— 33 2 
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THE FORCES AFFECTING HOME LIFE ANALYZED 
BY SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

I. THE ECONOMIST 

Kabl E. Lub 

* 

Profe$$or of Commerce, Unie&tity of low " 

A- FAMILY SATISFIES HUMAN WANTS 

I « 

If we approach the study of the effect of recent economic changes 
upon home and family life by first asking what wants of human beings 
home and family life tend to satisfy, we have at least sat up a definite 
method of approach to our problem. 

In speaking of home and family life, this paper refers to a coopera- 
tive oiganization, socially approved and sanctioned, having among its 
primary purposes the rearing and protection of children; the gratifi- 
cation of the need for affection; and the provision for comfort, pro- 
tection, and seclusion. Such an organization may also secure economic 
advantage for its members, facilitate the winning of social favor, lead 
to sympathy and assistance in common interests, and provide an 
agency for education or tr aining ... 

The next question to be considered is; What changes, for the pur- 
pose of our discussion, may be considered as having recently taken 
place within the United States? It will perhaps be beet to select those 
which show a si^iificant shifting of conditions affecting the family, 
whether the shift has been taking place over a period of several gener- 
ations or whether it has become noticeable within the last few years. 

B. CHANGES AFFECTING HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 

The survey of recent economic changes which was completed under 
the auspices of the National Bureau of Economic Research in Febru- 
ary, 1929, represents the opinion of a carefuUy selected committee, 
headed by Herbert Hoover, and composed of business men, educatora, 
economists, statisticians, Government officials, and representatives of 
the more prominent associations and learned societies. Their studies 
were carried on under unusually favorable conditions. From their 
conclusions have been selected certain changes whose nature, effect, 
and significance in their relation to the family may now be considered. 

L POWER-DRIVEN MACHINERY 

We readily accept the statement that we are living in a period in 
which production is based upon an increasing use of power, but it it 
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doubtflil whether we as yet can fully grasp the implications of such a 
situation. Since 1860 we^ve been engaged in the process of substi- 
tuting power for labor. We have been transferring skill from the man 
to the machine. By such devices as the* drilling jig, the drill press, 
and the automatio lathe, we have made possible the production of 
thousands of itnits of output' where but one was possible before. 
Accuracy of measurement within millionths of an inch has made 
possible interchangeability of parts which hes centralized production 
and minimized dday in making i||pairs. 

In order tjp provide the capital llecessary for large-scale production 
it has been neoessaiy to^change the form of the business oiganization 
from the individual enterprise to the corporation and thus to make 
possible the utilization of even savings for the furtherance 
of b usines s. The capitalization of the average steel industry in 1850 
was approximately $50,000. To-day the United Statee Steel Corpora- 
tion has a capitalization approximating $2,000,000,000 and the Su- 
preme Court of the United Statea has h^d that thia tremendous 
organization is not a monopoly in a sense which would justify its 
dissolution in an action based upon the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
because it controls lees than half the output in its own line of business. 
Other great busi n esses familiar to us are of almost equal importance 
in our organization for production. 


Through the growth of corporate activity, management has been 
gradually separated from ownership of capi^, and the majority of 
the owners of common stock in many of our great enterprises have 
neither voice nor interest in the direction of the affairs of the business, 
so long as the dividends are regulariy p'aid. The management and 
direction of industry are r^idly evolving into a specialized and highly 
technical profession for' which years of intensive study and training 
as weD as practical experience seem likely to be necessary within the 
near future. 

The introduction of electrical machinery since 1900 has pushed out 
the margin of the territory to which power may be transmitted from 
the source of generation. Fri>m a local use the distance advances to 
50, 100, 200 miles and more as modem methods of inHn1f^t«on and 
unproved apparatus are introduced. The power of the waterfall in 
the mo un t ain is transmitted to the city on the plains and people 
congregate and build their dwdlings about the centers of production 
and transportation. 


The- occupation of the people changes. The proportion of total 
population to be found in the cities goes, by 10-year periods, from 29 
per cent in 1880 to 86'M cent in 1890, 40 per cent in 1900, 46 per 
cent in 1010, 61 per centb 1920, and 56 per cent in 193(h People tend 
to group thtmselves nearjthoae locationa iHiere employment ia to bo 
had. Consequently dtiw spring up at centen of produotioii or dia- 
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tribution. Power is increasingly ^titutod for the simpler fohns of 
w^r a4^ people become makers, tendeip, and supervisors of machines 
Production of goods to satisfy human wants has become predomK 
nandy a machine process and the groups of machines used for pm- 
< duction are located in such a manner as to secure the beet possible 
balance betw^ the cost of securing raw materials at the factory arid 
transporting finished products to the consumer. Production and trans- 
porUtion centers complement each other and a New York, a Chicago 
or a Philadelphia becomes a beehive of industry and a congwted 
center of population. 

This substitution of power for labor and concentration of la^r in 
. centers of production and transportation have had their effect' upon 
y production. Power is. equivalent to a greater supply of labor. The 
^vision of labor and the supervision of machines by men would hare 
increased production even though there had been no change in methods 
or technique, assuining the existence of an adequate and rqpmneraUve 
market. Along with the increase in available labor has come ap im- 
proved technique of management, however, which has enormously 
increased the possible effectiveness of labor, . The achievements of 
Ta^or and of th^ students of management who followed him have 
now become so well known that it is unnecessary to recount them. It 
is sufiBcient to say that practicaUy every great nation which is inter- 
ested m manufacturing he / made a study of modem American methods 
and has to some extent adopted them. 

It therefore becomes possible to create tremendous quantities of 
manufactured goods in a remarkably short period of time. Annual 
production increased from $1,000,000,000 in 1849 to $11,000,000,000 
m 1899 and $63,000,000,000 in 1925. The value of income from crops 
^ and animal products on farms in the United SUtee was estimated by 
the United States Department of Agriculture at about $12,000,000,000 
in 1925. The occupation by which most of our wants are sa^^ is 
now closely and unavoidably related to manufacturing activity. 

2. GROWTH or MARUTS 

^creased markets were necessary to absorb the tremendous output 
which improved methods of production had made possible. Various 
methods of stimulating wants and providing increased purchasing 
power were devdop^. Stimulated by the needs of an expanded 
productive organization and increased wealth, as well as by thkneces- 
aity for increased credit, our banking system grew in power and re- 
sources. With the introduction of the Federal Reserve System new 
forms of currency were made poesible and the purchasmg power of a 
gold dollar in the yaults of the Federal Reserve banks may be multi- 
plied conaiderably by the time it takes the form of loans made to 
customen qf the Federal Reserve member banks. 
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Through bank credit it has become possible to procure ready cash 
I without being compelled immediately to dispose of other forms of 
property in which money may be invested, and it is also possible to 
I utilize future income b^ore it has actually been realized. 

The development of installment buying, whereby goods of reason-’ 
ably long life and stable value may be purchased and payment spread 
over a conaderable period of time, has been one of the interesting de- 
velopm^te of the past few years. We may regard with apprehension 
I the possibility that inexperienced buyers may be misled by ill-founded 
delurions of wealth and may oonsequen^y make injudicious purchases, 
but if experience up to the present time can be relied upon, there are 
at least some fields in which such a system of credit may be useful. 

J. IMPROVED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


Along with acciunulation of wealth and increased buying power 
there has been a development of improved means of communication. 
Railroads, automobiles, paved highways, and even airplanes have 
made posable greater and greater increases in the speed with which 
commodities may be moved to market. The increased speed and 
facility with which raw materials may be assembled for purposes of 
manufacture and new processes by which perishable commodities may 
be preserved during transporUtion have helped to push out the bound- 
aries of posable markets. It should be remembered in this connection 
that the area which can be included within marketable distance of a 
given point increases not as the direct proportion involved in the in- 
crease of speed, but rather ad the proportion between the squares of 
the or^al and the increased speed. The real,agnificancerof the 
tranatiop from the ox team to the silk train and from foot travel to 
the airplane is greater than is generally realized. It is true, of course, 
that the consuming power of a market does not increase in direct rela- 
tion to its areaj but within areas of more or less equal density of 
population and relatively constant earning power the effect of in- 
creased speed of transportatioii would be great. , . 

An interesting feature of an increasingly mechaniz^ civilization 
has been the development of what may be tenned ''mass services.” 
The committee on recent economic changes of the President’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment mentions the application of the philosophy 
of large-scale production to service functions and gives the following 
as illustrations: Travel, entertainment, education, insurance, com- 
munication, and the facilities of hotels, restaurants, delicatessen stores, 
steam laundrira, and public libraries. This development is interesting * 
in that it provides ib occupation for many persons who find themselves 
displaced by machine processes and perhaps significant in that many 
of the functioDs now carried on as organized ni^rvices were formerly 
inadental to home and family life. 
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4 RISE IN THE STANDARD OT UTINO 

With an incTBaamg real wfige and increasing public expoDditnree for 
social ssTvioss it s^ems clear that the standard of hving or quantity and 
varied of goods and services which are within the reach of an oidi. 
naiily capable and industrious perscm has also increased. Houre of 
labor are likely to be leas in industry than on the farm, the 8-hour 
day has become general, and talk of the 5-day week is more frequent 
than in tiiqre past. With the increase in the value of eledtiic house- 
hold applianc* * from J88,748,242 m 1919 to 172,933,274 in 1927, 
with 4,303,388 washing machines sold from 1923 to 1927, inoIusiTe, 
with $82,000,000 worth of electric refrigerators (eetimatedT^soId.b 
1927, and 21,630,000 automobiles registered in 1928, it wodd seem 
easier to argue that men are freed from drudgery by machinee than 
that men are being enslaved by machines. ^ 

The fact that Bureau of Commerce figures showed 7,600,000 radio 
seta in use in homes on January 1, J928, indicates a standard of living 
and possibilities of leisure which the idealised laborer of an idyllic 
agricultural civilization might have found it interesting to contem- 
plate. 

Our newspapers Md even the much-abused movies have done moch 
U) spread the desire for such a mode of life to less foi^pnate peoples. 
C^a, Malaysia, and India — to say no thing of more modernized 
nations in South America and Europe — have had opportunitiee to see 
and envy^ the possessions of what they believe to be the typical 
American. It is true that at the same time they have been given 
impressions w'hich are not so flattering to our character and mi^e of 
life, but a demand for the good things of life is being created which 
must in time be felt and reckqped with. 

S. UNBALANCED ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

The vast extent of present-day markets and the tremendous scale 
of m^em production have brought about a degree of interdepend- 
ence in our national life which is gtill hard to realize. One manufac- 
turer of low-priced automobiles decided not so long^^igo to rnalfa • 
decided change m mode^ For months, pending the production of the 
new car, his factories were closed while new machinery was being 
installed and new process^ prepared. The result was that the total 
freight-car loadings for the whole United States fell off to a mRrb<d 
degree and dealers all over the country were left with money invested 
jn showrooms in which there were no care to show ud ftsles forces 
who had nothing to sell. Employment in Uetroit was seriously cu^ 
tailed and markets for raw materials were affected. 

. I Uate hwmhiilJ 
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I A change in the style of women's clothing, resulting in the use of lees 
I material, has seriously affectod the market for cotton and tiueatened 
I the continued existence pf the present form of oiganization for pro- 
I Ruction in tiw woolen industry. The fanner alone has preserved 
I something of his former independence, but the farmer without modem 
I machinery, automobile, radio, or mail-order catalogue would lead a 
I troubled life. The prosperity, and even the comfort, of each of us 
I has come to depend upon the soundness and prosperity of our whole 
I productive system. 

If this be so, it behooves us to look to it that no pains be spared to 
maint^ that prosperity. What progress are we making in that 

direction? Intelligimt guidance of such a compUcated system requires 

a better understa ndin g of its dharacteristios. Not only does it seem 
probable that a now profesrion, that of business management, must be 
evolved, but better education of the public m general is necessary if 
the skilled manager is not to find his efforts balked through lack of 
understanding and sympathy on the part of the general pubUc. The 
mcrea^ sums which are being spent on education, increased enroU- 
ment m our schools and universities, and the development of schools 
and colleges for the intensive study of business, and of our economic 
system are steps toward a planned control of pr^ucUon and a more 
mtelligent adaptotion of effort to needs which should ultimately 
lead to increased weif&re for all. 

Debbie as this end may be, it will be necessary to have a more exact 
knowledge of the ronsuming habits of the pubUc and a more definite 
control of productioit than has been possible up to the present time 
in order that definite purposes and standards m^be set up and that 
they may be supported by popular sentiment, r 

a CHAHAC1 KHisncs or changed economic system 

Thus we find ourselves in a civilisation wUch is remarkable for 
the kaleidoscopic variety and rapidity of its changes. Almost before 
we have adjusted ourselvtt to one^set of surrounding conditions 
ano^er is upon us with new^roblems and conditions to be met • and 
yet m this dynamio.s^tem with its constantly forming new combina- 
tions certam continuing tendendee are apparent. From the rural 
mdependence of the pioneers we shift to specialixation and interde- 
pendent; from the farm and the accompanying amall-ecale units of 
production we change to the factory and the large city with its con- 
,^tM population; from simplicity to scientific complexity. The 
loatitutions— ooonomic, political, and sodfd— which had their in- 
ception in an agricOltural society with a comparatively stable and 
w^dy i^tnbuted i>opulation are carried on in a period of indus- 

trial pr^uotion by an extremely mobile and intensely concentrated 
populauon. * " 
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7. KFTBCT or ECONOMIC SYSTEM 0 « BOMS AND FAMILY ' 

Aifainst these two backgr^undB, •gncuituraJ and industruU, let 
us project our conception of home and family and judge, if we can, 
what conditions gave rise to such a grouping of individuals, what 
values were to be found in it, whether theee values are now to be found 
to the same extent, and, if they are not, what new values have arisen 
or what old ones may be expanded and accentuated. 

At this point it might be well to repeat the warning that the family 
here discussed is the family as it exists in our own homes or those of 
our neighbors. It is composed of a man and a woman with perhaps 
one or more children. It is of value in so far as it aids them in moiv' 
satisfactorily living out their existence or in so far as such an eTiatin g 
relationship is desirable fronr the point of view of other individuals 
who compose the society of the age in which they live. It is not an 
emotional concept evolved out of wishee, imagination, and romancs 
as depicted by the poetry of the Victorian age. Its desirability is 
modified by the nature and attitude of the individuals wrho compose it, 
and by the surrounding ^circumstances in which they live. 

In the past, the family was strengthened by the fact that it was 
the customary form of organuation for production and that the horns 
was in many instances the workshop. In an agricultural civilization 
the wife performs part of the labor in the fields when necessary, cares 
for many of the domestic animals, prepares the meals, maintains tbs 
home as a place of shelter and rest, and rears the, children who an 
potential laborers. She is a partner in the actual work of production I 
and her disabilities growing out of her sex have a minimum effect upon 
her value as a worker in the common endeavor. This same condition 
seems to have been true during the earlier industrial development 
when weaving was done in the home and even -the wife of the miller 
commonly operated the mill during the sickness or absence of her 
husband. In the early craft g^uilds, wife and husband were both I 
members, and in case of the husband's death the wrife and not the 
heirs succeeded to the management of the business. In fact, it would 
seem that only in comparatively recent years has it been possible 
for women of the working clakel .to confine their activities to 
housekeeping and childbearing. , 

a THE STATE S INTEREST IN THE FAMILY I 

'The State had a tvrofold interest in the maintenance of the family I 
during this period. In the first place, the family was essential to the I 
qrstem of production by which the wealth of tho State wae produced. I 
In the second place, a large population was desirable not only for iti I 
Isbor value but also in order to provide adequate man power for laigi | 
armies which were essential for national protection. For centuries, • I 
wealthy nation without a powerful army would have been an imsiit* I 
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ible souroe^of t^pUtion to ito neigblwre. Hence it»was perfectly 
naturd that the concsept of the Sute as a thin! party to the contract 
of marria^tn should be adv;auced and that legml safeguards should be 
placed about bo important a relationship. Penalties were place<] 
upon ureguiar relationships. The disintegration of a mairiagb was 
permitted only with reluctance, and alimony not only provided safe- 
guards for mother and children, but came dangerously close to being 
invoked as a penalty. 

Before the growth of a power industry the home was also the 
medium through which certain services were rendered to the child, 
which are now to a great extent provided by other agencies. Food 
was produced and prep^i^d^clothing was created from wool produced 
by the family flocks, and the child was nursed and treated for most of 
its illnessee by the mother. Such education as it received in trade or 
craft al^ was largely imparted at home until the growth of the 
apprenticeship system. The home was also the agency through 
which the customs of society were transmitt^. ' 

Under former conditions, certain economic advantages were asso- 
ciated with the foundation of a home. The social and legal system 
w&s such that the husband was in fact^ as well as in theo^, the head 
of the family. In many instances his wife brought with her a gift of 
property which became his. He was both manager and owner of 
wealth produced by their joint efforts. The manner Of life was such 
that, little expense was connected with bringing children into the 
world and the children themselves contribute material services to 
the family business at a very early age. The father either made use 
of the children ^ laborers or apprenticed^l^hem to otherj and received 
s Isrge part of tbeir wages. Fxpense for food and clothing was 
relatively small. . 


9. THE COST or RAISING aULDREN 

At present 4he father exorcises much loss. control over family 
property and little more than moral suasion over conduct. Dow'riea 
have gone out of fashion and in many cases, either by law' or by 
mutual consent, the wife retains her separate property. Children 
come into the world at considerable expense, contribute little or 
nothing to the family income, and under modem standards and at 
present price levels for food ftud clothing represent^a serious outlay 
of capital^ The cost of rearing a child to maturity varies greatly 
according to its position in life, but $5,000 would certainly be a 
modest figure and one father has estimated that each of his daughters, 
at the close of college career, vepresen ted an investment of $20,000. 

The edvantsge sMured at -the age of 50 by the single inan who nsavess 
his money ahd puts it out at compound interest is per^tly apparent 
and helps to explain how the family, from the dollars and cents point 
of Jimr, maj be "regarded as a liability rather than an a^t. Where 
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agriculture remains the chief occupation of the peopl^^ere is no 
need to worry about race smcide, bu^ the factory wotker, living in 
an apartment, finds the problem worthy of consideration. 

The home is no longer the workshop. The old cottage industries, 
such as weaving, lace making (perhaps as common to the nunnery 
as tq the home), cheese making, and shoe making and repairing, have 
been taken to industrial plants where motors and machines duplicate 
the work of human hands. From the production point of view the 
home bids fair to become a luxury rather than a necessity. Just as 
ownership and management of capital tend to become separate func- 
tions in large-scale production, so the work place has been taken out 
of the home and has been enlai^ged and built up into the factory. 

Nor is this all. Because of the tremendous importance of the home 
in an agricultural system, social attitudes and legal provisions were 
developed which pumshed the individual severely for variations from 
ideal home-minded behavior. As a practical matter, alimony became 
almost a matter of course if a marriage were broken and the wife 
happened to be minded to demand it. In many instances some social 
stigma followed. the dissolution of a marriage relation which had 
become unbearable and aij actual source of danger to the health and 
sarntyof^tfie contracting parties. Children as well as parents had 
to UaTtheir share of thki burden. Both husband and wife found 
th^ social contacts and their activities and modes of recreation 
lou^ .^tricted because of the relation which had been assumed. 

^ oi^eyer justifiable such restrictions may have been or may be, the 
fact remains that any jierson intelligent enough to realize their 
existence will weigh them before assuming them. 

10. HOW VALUABLE IS THE HOME TO-DAY? 

Does the fact that the home no longer be^ its old relation to 
economic life, that some of its functions haVe disappeared or have 
^n taken over and developed by other agencies, or that certain 
^jll^vantages and sacrifices may be associated with its maintenance 
w indicate that it has bewme of doubtful value? Th<ise who see only 
the apparent increase in the divorce rate, the decreasing birth rate, 
^d other signs of what they consider increasing moral laxity are 
m^ed to view it with alarm, but there is another side to the picture. 

he young people of to^ay are sometimes accused of being icon- ’ 
odasts, without courtesy, modesty, or reverence. If there be weight 
to the accusation, nevertheless there is a certain wistful idealism 
beneath the skepticisnl with which their inexperience and distrust 
of cliques is concealed. The whole world has passed through an 
experience during the last two decades in which many of our accepted 
standards were overthrown or reversed, and what had been i%ht 
became wrong and what had been wrong became right. Add to this 
the fact that with inereaaing education we are tau|^t to attempt to 
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think out questions which the ignorant must leave to authority; that 
science has taught us that many things which we held to be accepted 
facts are not even tenable theoriw \ that modem ' improvements 
are daily ^placing outworn processes; and it is nqt to be wondered 
at if questions be raised which to an older generation in a more static 
environment seemed sacrilege. 

It is not the truth, however, which need fear investigation and it 
may that in the end the questioning of previously accepted canons 
will bring a mo^ complete understanding and a more intelligent 
appreciation of the values upon which home and family have sur- 
vived. j^mantic conceptions must not be allowed to interfere with 
the intelligent analysis of conations nor to set up false standards 
which help to beg the question. It is no service to man or woman 
to build up an expectation of happiness based on misrepresentation of 
human nature and the basic conditions of existence. It is not as a 
dreamer, seeking compcmsation for his owm heartbreak, which should 
be oin goal. Rather it should give us an intelligent appreciation 
and, if possible, a happy adaptation to what Japk London called 
' the hard, irrefragible facts. 

Management engineers have developed a tool known as the “job 
analysis. ” It involves the scientific determination of purpose and an 
equally careful study of the simplest and best way of directing energy 
to the achievement of that purpose. Such a study of home and family 
life at the pr^nt time with the proper resultant modifications of our 
social, legal, mdustrial, and educational systems would be of tremen- 
dous value in our national life. 

C. SOCIAL VALUES RESULTING FROM HOME AND FAMILY LIFE ‘ 

What values, then, remain to make home and fa^y worthy the 
effort and sacrifice by which their existence is achiev^? 

In the first place, here is a tried and proved method of relationship 
between man and woman which would seem to involve fewer possi- 
bilities of harm or danger than any which has yet been evolved. No 
temporary association will give the community the interest, the cpnfi- 
dence of status, the freedom from (^traction, the conditioiis that 
make for physical and mental health, and the possibility of mutual 
underst anding and sympathy that can be found in the best types of 
home ^ family. In view of the training and standards of* conduct 
which ^ majority of us have accep^, no other relationship can bo 
m^tained with the same assurance of continuihg self-respect. In 
this ^dd, as in any other, moderation and self-cbntiol have their 
values, and a series of emotional pyrotechnics may be an unsatiMying 
qnd dangeroiu substitute for a clearer and steadier flame. 

If the rearing of children be considered as -a worthy* or gratifying 
activity and not a mere incident, ther6 i as yet nd qgency which 
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^ operate as efficiently as a properly organized family; Judges and 
heads of charitable instatutions have testified that more seems to be 
necessary to the proper development of a child than ihere provision 
for ite physical wants. Interest, affection, appreciation, and intimate 
understanding can be more freely supplied by even ignorant parents 
than by the most intelligent and efficient of professional, nurses. 
Affection may degenerate into indulgence, but artificial affection 
never passes current for the real article. Our schools and nurseries 
may guide, direct, and educate, but there is a human relationship 
possible in the home which it is surprisingly difficult to generate else- 
where. The home has a clear purpose in contributing to the rearing 
of healthy, intelligent, and well-adjusted children. 


1, HOME AS A PLAQE FOR REST AND RELAXATION 

The increa^g complexity and the nervous wear and tear and in- 
tense competitiveness of our modem industrial system would empha- 
^e the value of the home as a possible center of rest and recreation. 
Here may be given the opportunity for recuperation which must be 
had if the human mechanism is to stand the strain of changes, in diet 
and conditions of life. Relaxation of tense nerves, opportunities for 
quiet study and planning, hobbies which vary the monotony of some 
types of occupation, proper diet and exercise for the maintenance of 
- physical efficiency, all these give possible developments in useful- 
n^ wWch the home may provide. The argument that the presence 
of c^dren does not favor such conditions and that the apartment 
hotel may give the same advantages without the disadvantages is 
common enough. But no hotel or restaurant gives the individual 
dietary service which the home may provide. A plan for proper care 
and development of children withoht unnecessaiy pain and distrac- 
tion for adults is surely not beyond attainment. 

Even though some of, the economic advantages of a home have been 
lost m the development of a now type of oiganization for production, 
some benefits remain. Two may not be able to live as cheaply as 
one m a modem home, but there is good reason to believe that two 
may five m a home more cheaply and much more satisfactorily than 
m two entirely separate establishments furnishing anything near the 
same de^ of utility and comfort. Combination of certain items of 
excuse for food, light, space, and heat should surely make possible 
a decream m tl\p total expenditure. The benefits of efforta during 
I^ure time which rmult in an increase in Uving comfort mK be 
shared by two as easily as they may be enjoyed by one. 

'X THE NEED FOR MORE THAN BATlSFACnON OF ECONOMIC WANTS 

It 18 undeniable ^at something more than the mere satisfaction 
^economic wants is vital to a well-rounded and happy existence. 
Ihero are human needs which must be met, and in the home lies the 
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opportunity for the creation of the essential gii^cation of these 
most mportimt cravi^. Here may be provided iS^gnition for the 
queues which outsiders may be slow to appreciate. Honesty, 

trustworthiness may be held at their true 
woi^ the little triumphs of outside life may be doubled in value 
by the f^t that they are^erceived and shared by those' whose good 
opuuon 18 of value Affection should be found here and certain^ of 
u^erstanc^ and sympathy. H these values are not present, we 
ne^ more Imowl^ of the reasons which prevent their development 

and of the techmque by^hich their existence may be favored and 
promoted. 

Nm expenencs *d 4 some of the greotest adventures of life are 
Mrely to be fo^d m Ae home. The man or woman who hae known 
the nnqueeuonmg faath wd loyalty of a child or who baa faced death 
<w seen It patently and bravely risked knows that those who live for 
themselves alone hye incompletely. These experiences are facts of 
hie and not romantac ficUons. How far does educaUon go in fitting 
us to bring out m a home the best of which we and it may be capab^ 
Here hee the chaUenge to our knowledge and abilities. There seems 
httle question that with the further development of induetij we may ' 
^tly mcr^ t^ sum total of goods which may be produced for 

of people are stiU un- 
11. <r W . *"* ” our productive qrstem for utilization of 

be properly planned and 
mtolhgently dieted. Women in greater and greater Lnbere are 

^ P«>^“'f™ system, from 

which m the earlier development of the machine age they were tem- 
porarily ouat^. There is no reason why they sllld 

I" "‘“ost abilities and 

pennitUng them seme choice as to the direction in which they will 

exM^ their rep^des. If they find happiness in devoting their 
entre tune and attontion to homo and children, they should havo 
tost opportumty. If on the other hand, they find that under modem 
ronitions many of the funeUons fonnoriy ineviUbly connected with 

the tZr ^ “®T .’“‘•f fo' by outsiders, that children are net 
t™ T ih ohildlessness leaves them 

, 1 “ ; vJ" Of fbat an appreciable pordon of their life 

span u staU available after the dudes of child bearing and rearing 

“>‘f« from 

acdvity under a pretext of gallantry or with a contemptuous 
refirence to home as the woman's sphere. It seems quite pmbable 

that there will he mt only room for them but also need lot them 
in the economic world, 

“ dietitians, in the profeesions, the 
iraAcrf women 18 daify becoming more es^ In work calUng for 
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delicate mampulation, such as the handUng of smaU machine parta 
m the artistic and literary world as well as in science and education’ 
their semoes are needed. Our institutions must adapt themselved 
to this need. The problem of maintaining home values and yet pe^ 
nutting other interests and occupations should not bo unsolvable. 

D. EXTENSION OF HOME-ECONOMICS TRAINING 

If the professiSn of homemaking can be studied with the same 
mte^ence that the problems of industry are approached the future 
would seem more certain. If the home of the future can be based 
upon the voluntary cooperation of mdependent and self-respectinr 
pe^M rather than upon social coercion and if the purpose of a home 
and the attitudes and methods which sS^bost fitted lo the attatt- 
ment of that purpose can be carefully studi^ and understood, we may 
hope to give real education for homemaking. 

II. THE SOCIOLOGIST 


Andrew G. Tbuxal 

As^atanl Professor of Sociology, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

A. WHICH POSITION ? 

In any consideration of the family as a social institution, we might 
t^e one of three positions. We might join with those who think that 
they have sung the swan song for another venerable and at one time 
nec^a^ social institution. The family is going, they say, and we 
DMght jiret as well recognize the fact. These critics, thiid^ they 
have stripped this institution of all the functions which at various 
ages have been claimed for it, say that unless we can find additional 
semces that the f^y can perform, some more effective agency 
might well be substituted for it. In the second place, there are those 
^nseiwative-minded folk who, shutting their eyes to the changes 
toat have been occurring around them, strike out in all directions 
meaningless shibboleths, like “the sanctity of the 
family,” “The family ^ the rock of ages upon which our civilization 
hM been erected,” “The strength of America he? in its homes: 

Destroy the home and you can destroy the foundation of our social 
structure.” 


If we had to choose between these two positions, I, for one, would 
certainly choose the former with all its fantastic reasoning to the 
latter with all its sentimental and meaningless dribble. But, there 
fa ^ necessity for us to accept either of them; We can choose the 
third position, which fa to follow the reasoning of those who in a 
realfatic fashion face the multiplicity of changes that have brought 
about our present society and the ooncomitant changes that have 
occurred in the family with the idea of accepting the sod 
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^ making such adjustm^ts to them as seem, in the nature of the case, 
' to be inevitable. 

’ In human society, almost all conceivable typeii of marriage" have 
^ been tried at one time or another under varying circumstancee. We 
have plenty of anthropological and ethnological evidence for all 
variations in the form of the family from the most temporary to the 
most permanent varieties of union. Whatever the form, however, 
I there has always been married in human society, as contrasted with 

, mere mating among the animals, and there has always been some 

kind of family, however transient and temporary. 

B. FUNCTIONS OF THE FAMILY 

Just what have been and are the functions of the family? In a 
supercritical age, when all human institutions are being colled before 
^e bar of a pragmatic test, and accepted or discarded on the basis of 
the results of that test, it seems highly desirable for us to ask the 
question. To answer it, however, we must look at the family not 
merely as it is but as it has been. To b^;in with, tlA family has 
performed an economic function. There are those like Sumner, 
Staroke, and others who would maintfun that this wa^^ probably tho 
origin^ primary reason for marria^?^ “Woman becomes indis- 
pensable to man ‘not on account of an impulse (sex attraction) which 
is suddenly aroused and as quickly disappears, but on account of a 
necessity which endures as long as life itself, namely the need ^of 
food.”* Marriage is primarily a form of cooperation in self-mainte- 
nanc6 and its bond is tighter^r looser according to the advantages of 
the partnership under existing circumstance.* 

No one will quetion the rble that economic cooperation baa played 
in marriage and the family. But, with the old household fud^tions of 
the woman removed by the mechanization and standardization of 
life, the economic functions of the woman in the home as comple- 
mentary to those of the male have disai^peared. Not only has the 
patriarchal conception of the famUy dirappeared in thia age of 
woman's rights, but woman has taken her place alongside man in 
the factory, the trades, and the professions. She has declared not 
merely her personal independence but her economic independence as 
well. “Woman's entry into industry, the trades, and the professions 
increased from 14.7 per cetot in 1870 to 24 per cent in 1920. For 
married women the percentage employed in 1890 was 4.6 as compared 
with 0 in >1020. In the professions alone, there were 13.3 per cent 
of the womra and girls engaged in all nonagricultural pursuits as 
compared with 0.4 pw cent in 1870." * And this is a movement which 
will doubtless continue, if anything, with accelerating speed. 

•BuaMr,W.O.,MrXWkr,A.O. Tta» Sctam of BooMy, Vat. A Vila Ualvnlty PWi. 1017 . pp. 
iw Mioa 
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. The home as a self-sufficing economic unit in which the father, the 
mother, and the children performed mutually complementary 
economic functions is gone. Furthermore, woman is no longer 
necessarily an economic liability— there is no longer any econ^c 
necessity for her to enter the marriage bond. However, it is still 
true, among certain classes at Jeast, that the wage earnings of both 
father and mother are necessary in order to maintain higher and 
higher st^dards of living, to give the children the most in educational 
opportunities. Especially is it true that the earnings of the woman 
prove to be extremely valuable in the case of factory workers to tide 
over periods of unemployiWt, sickness, or accident, or any other 
of the exi^ncies of modjuf industrialism to which the male worker 
is susceptible. Granted that this is not a desirable situation, the 
fact remains that the work of man and woman is still economically 
complementary, although in a different sense than under a former 
agncultural state of society, as a mere cursory reading of a studv lik« 
Lynd's “Middletown” will reveal. 

Suppose we grant that the economic foundation and function of the 
family have disapj^ared. Does anyone want to see a return to a 
home wherb the wife and mother is a household- slave, or a fellow 
worker in the fields with her husband? There are some few people 
who yearn for a return of the home as a self-sufficing economic unit. 
But even those fike Borsodi conceive of that situation not as a return 
to the soul-destroying labor of a previous era but a home thoroughly 
mechMized, making use of every available household labor-saving 
mwjhine. But if a Borsodi home is to be the home of the future, we 
fail to see the trend. 

A second important function which' the family has performed in 
wciaJ evolution is that of the reproduction of the race. No attempt 
IS bemg made through our discussion to differentiate sharply between 
the interwoven problems of marriage and the family. When we speak 
of reproduction we are thinking of two things: The sex relation and 
mcidental to it, the production of offspring. In the whole of man’s 
social development, marriage has. had the effect of creating a form of 
union of the sexes which fias operated to canalize and regulate that 
extremely powerful humaii urge, the sex drive. ^If we did not have 
marriage, and the Western World understands that to mean mono- 
pnuc marriage, we should certainly have to invent or dreate an 
institution to regulate the relationship of the sexes and to l^p within 
some limits the expressidh of the sex drive. To be sure, th/ institution 
wo have has' been far, from perfect in this regard. The volume of 
extimnarital sex relationship is large, when we consider 
estimates place the number of venereally infected people a^|»i 
10^ cent of the total population, most of whidh infwS^rewlts 
from what society regards as illicit sex relations. But the larger 
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■ queedtfn is not how inadequately has marriage canalized the sex drive 

but how gTMf would be the socially harmful effects of not havinir 
such an mstitutioii. ^ 

The second aspwt of reproduction is the production of offspring. 
The humm race is bisexiial; offspring are the result of the relation 
betwMD the sexes. Aether or not there is a llological basis for a 
so-called parental instinct, or whether it is the end product of habit 
powing out of association, the fact remains that there exists a tie 
^twew parents and offspring which is at the basis of the family. 
One might grant on rational grounds that this means of reproduction 
IS an extremely wasteful, even silly, method t)f continuing the race 
But the ho^ of science to simplify the process by artificial processes 
of fertilization of ova and the growth of the embiwo in artificial media 
vith the po^biUty. according to Aldous Huxley, of producing 96 
identical products at the same time, such hopes are about as chimer- 
ical m toe prq^t state of knowledge as the far-better known, syn- 
thetically prepared foods which have been promised to us in convenient 
peUets. Such convenient means of securing physical sustenance would 
inde^ be a great Boon for our millions to whom the soda-fountain 
lunch counter has become an inevitable part of daily routine— 
a decided disaster fon those to whom eating is still a ceremony >and 

But suppose again that we grant that the relation of the sexes and 
consequent reproduction of the race do not of necessity imply the 
e.\utence of a fainily. A third service which the family has performed 
IS that of b«ing toe primary group, to use Cooley's weU-known phrase 
m which toe child gets his earliest education and socializing habits! 
Tn simpler sodeties this was an extremely important service The 
tendeucy in modem aocieUee h« been to take these functions away 
from the home and family. At the beginning of our national histoiy, 
toe home was the usual place for receiving the elementary instruction. 

1 he pubhc-school system as wo know it to-day is atf American achieve-' 
raent of the nmeteenth century. Three hundred years ago toe institu- 
tiond education of children began with the college. The age has been 
8tea(% puAed dovrawaid. Firot, the Latin or grammar school, then 
toe pifbhc elementary school, then the kipdeigarten, and finally, now 
toe nursery school. Thus has much of the educational function! 
togetoer v^th the socializing function of the family, been taken from g 

Other traditional functions of the home and family have been dis- 
appearing, to use the words of Lawrence Frank: 

h. toe maintenance of heilth have become inetitutlonalieed 

nurses and reUted personnel 

who render the oaie formerly given by memben of the family. 

I»a08*»— 8 ' 
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Chfldblrth ia Increasingly taking place in hoapitala. and the caie and nurture 
of the chfld is likewise moving outside of the home to the dioic, nursery school 
kindergarten, summer camp, playground, and youth organisation. 

For recreation and leisure-time activities, the home has already yielded to the 
theater for plays and moving pictures, to clubs and aviations and oommercial- 
ised amuaepients of all kinds. . . . 

The provision against the proverbial rainy day ia being cared for by ^U1 and 
governmental schemes of pensions, allowances, and tax-supported servloes. 

In the religious sphere, the home and the family are becoming an increasing 
object of concern on the part of church leaders, while the old-time intimate 
religious life of the family appears to be fading out or losing much of its former 
importance and aignifioanoe.^ 

Mr. Frank has by no means catalogued all the other function? 
which have been previously or are now associated with the family. 
One very important one has been the alliance between marriage and 
the family and property. We have passed the stage when woman 
was regarded as property; many European peoples still cling to the t 
bade price and the dowry. With us, the whole problem of inheritance 

of property, the property rights of woman and children are tied un 
with the family. . . i 

Then there are other functions, such as the lees tangible and con- 
crete ones as the affectional and romantic functions of marriage and 

the fa^y, the gratification of one’s vanity, ^e feeling that one belongs 
.to an intimate group. 

■ Margaret Me^, the authoress of that delightful book “Coming of 
Age in ^am^,’’ insists that the one universal function of the family is 
the status-giving, child-rearing function. 

When modern writers say that the family among us has lost its function, they 
merely mean that the western European patriarchal family, which was once a ‘ 
looial-eoonomio and industrial unit of a high degree of self-suffleienoy, is breaking 
down, that its disciplinary and educational functions have been taken over by 
^ Bute and its industrial funcUons preempted by modem machine production 
But aU of these are merely functions of the family in our own ImnuKliate history— 
not inalienable functions of the family in human society. 

It is worthy of note.that were State responaibaity for chfldrap to be substituted 
for toe present family organisation, we would again obtain a type of guaranty for 
children which toe present weak bilateral family fails to give.* ' 

^ After such a lengthj and doubtless tiresome analysia of the funcr 
tions which the family has performed, it would seem as though the 
present American family had lost its chief reasons for eidstenoe. Yet 
people ore still marrying and founding families. From 1890 to 1920, 
^ percentage of the population 16 years and over that was married* 
increased 4.6 per cent. In spite of aU reasoning to the contrary to 
demonstrate that the function of mar riage and the family have one 
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by one been stripped froin it, people go on marrying and establishing 

Ac^mpanying this increase in the proportion of the population 
roamed h^ been another trend, namely, increase in the divorce rate 
or a growing number of family breakdowns. Much has been made 
of the Amencan divorce rate as compared with other nations. Our 
divorce are mcreasing three times faster than our population We 
frel Beamed of our record in this regardr-and^et with a rapidly 
changing society, with increased rights for women — ^with the dis- 
appeaeanoe of the. economic dependence of woman on man— with 
mami^ a completely voluntary act, and above all, with our complete 
and almost total disregard for education for rrttirriage and family 

mahni^I say , with these things in mind, we might have expected a 
rising divorce rate. 

Fail^ has dogged our footsteps in attempts to solve this problem 
through mor« stringent divorce legislation. With the excepUon of 
SUtes such as Nevada, Arkansas, and Idaho, the general trend in 
btate xhvorce legidation during the past generation has been not 
toward more lax divorce laws, as is popularly supposed, but toward 
more restrictive legislation. There are some who would have us pass 
a Feder^ amoidpient unifying and standardizing our divergent State 
divorM laws. Yet the problem o( divorce can hot and will not be 
Mlved by legislation. The hope for its solution lies not in the prohi- 
bition of the break-up. of families which have already' broken up and 
just await social section for the oollapee-the hope lierin preventing 
the causes of the original breakdown. Perhaps one reason why we 
lead the world in divorce rates is that as indiviJhals we are more 
ready toadmit that our marriage has been a failure and to experiment 
anew, ^ut always it is a blind experimentation. Through our edu- 
wtionaJ system, we provide little guidance for marriage and family 
me. We would think a man an idiot Who Went on an Arctic expedi- 
tion mthout making the most thorough and painstaking preparation 
posable, by consulting aU the c^arto, guides, helps, etc., that were 
available. Even so, we might brand as idiotic a society that aUows 
Its members to marry and establish famMiee (a life expedition), with- 
out giving the slightest thought to preparation for the venture. The ‘ 
remarkable fact about this situation is not that many families break 

down in our present complex society— rather is it remarkable that so 
many Succeed! 


C.PRESENT POSSIBILTITBS FOR THE AMERICAN FAMILY 

The creation of a family and the setting up of a harmonious homo 
m out generation is a more difficult task than. has over been faced 
before by Mahan* qiecies. 8o>ng.M the prin^aiy motive for 
“4^ family was there was a 
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bond that could not be broken except at conaidereble sacrifice to all 
concerned. So long as the family was the center of child education 
and nurtiw, the only recourse in case of illnees or old age, the center 
of recreational activities, the home was necessarily more permanent 
to start with. But, with many of these functions performed in other 
ways, what happens to the family? To me, just this happens to the 
family. For the first time in human history, and by that I mean the 
entire life of man -on earth, we to-day have an opportunity to make 
of the family that which has never b^ possible in any previous cul- 
ture.. We can make of this institution a harmonious primary group, 
pving status to parents and children alike. If there is one fact that 
is self-evident to all students of humim society, it is that man is by 
nature, or has become, a social being. Man can no more live without 
his fellows than^ can without food and sustenance. “The Man 
Without a Country “ is a pure figment of the imagination — for such a 
man is no longer a human being. Not only does -the group mold the 
individual in eveiy aspect of his personality so that, in a veiy real 
sense, man may be said to be a product of society; but man also de- 
pends upon hw social groupings, he exalts his socid bonds to the point 
where he is willing to sacrifice himself for the sake of the group. The 
fanuly has been, and I venture to make the prediction that it will 
long continue to be, one of the most important, if not the most im- 
portant, socializing and status-giving agencies that man in his devel- 
opment has been able to devise. 

I fail to follow the argumento of those who say that some other 
group or institution can take the place of the family. Can the play 
group, the neighborhood group, the fraternal order or club, the State^ 
or the Nation, act in the capacity of pater to its members? Can they 
replace the intimate, face-to-face contacts that in the family take a 
nonmoral, biological, nonsocial creature and begin the tedious process 
of transformi^ it into a moral, social, and, if you permit me to use 
the word, spiritual being? Personally, I think not, and the* whole 
weight of the experience of. social ^workers, physicians, psychiatrista, 
and juvenile judges would seem to bear out the contention that a 
home, even though it be a foster one, is infinitely superior for the 
making of socially acceptable behavior to any institutional ot larger 
group device that we have as y# tried out. 

In the next place, I think we have an opportunity to make of the 
■family m iMtitution ill which some of. the finer qualities of life can be 
paoucr^n to the children. I mean simply this, that now in our societyi 
with mechanical slaves to do our work, it is theoretically posable for us 
to ^vert more and more of our eneigies to the cultivation of what older 
dvilizatioiw than ours tell us are the products oi mature cultures, 
nai^y, Um stimulation of interest in the artistio and aethetic sides 
of life, the Wadening and deepening ci our inteUeoto, the oultiTatioa 
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of a gjmuinely spiritual ouUook as oppoaod to a craaaly materialistic. 
For tius function ^ home seems admirably adapted. Here is the 
eaniest and moet important source of not n^erely the child's social 
values, for here the initial stamp is put upon his emeiiging personality. 
With the energies of parents mcreaaingly freed for attention to their 
children, think of the poesibilitiee of inculcating in the minds of the 
^dren an appreciation of some of these finer aspects of human life. 
What chance in a society where the main function of the family was 
an economic one, where the father and mother were engaged aU 
day m alaving for self-m^tenanoe, and where the children as soon 
M th^ were old enough joined the workkig procession— what chance 
m such an institution for the development of these higher qualidesT 
To bo sure, such a conception of the family relationship require® 
an mtelligent viewpoint concerning this institution. It requires a 
higher o^ of forethought and preparation than was demanded in 
any prevmua society. Individuals can not enter ouch a family without 
the requisite training. But whore are they to get such trainingf 
Unfortunately, because wo have either been blind to a changing 
w^ty around us, or we believed that things would right themselves 
without any outside interference, and we simply held tenaciously to 
an institution because it wass|y^ctioned by milleniums of tradition, 
we have not made the adaptations that are neceesary to make possible 
such a family. We have not provided m our educational system or 
anywhere else for an adequate training for marriage and family life. 
But we are beginning to appreciate this lag and we are mRlnng some 
to fftCB the problem* 

Social work agendee are making some efforts to meet this problem 
by combining their knowledge of family phoblems with the expert 
advice of p^chologiste, psychiatrists, and social workers to assist 
m the program of education for marriage and the family. Motivated 
as their work is by the best intentions, most of their contacts with 
the situations come just befpre or after the crises in family relations 
have been reached, so that as a preventive measure, it falls short. 
In Mme of our laiger cities, clergymen, with the help of professional 
workers, are conducting premarital classed and giving invaluable 
help to those contemplating marriage in such problems as sex life 
parent Question, keeping a family budget, etc. Parent education 
hjis made conmderable strides both in and outside academic circles. 
Home^nomics departments in our colleges are facing the problem 
squai^ and kdjuating their curricula to the needs of young men and 
specially young wonien. Of course, mere theories will not do. 
What we need m this field is a competent body of knowledge to act 
as a guide. Just as every individual differe ^ every attempt at 
setting up. a home and family has its own peculiar problems. How- 
ever, if we can get a Bufi^ciently large bo4y of knowledge on the bads 
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' of CAM studies and experiences, we shall be able to generaUae eff«s 
lively enough to reach oonclusionB that will be universally applicable. 

Perhaps the Family Relations Institute of Los Angeles pointed 
the way in the short year of its existence. In an organised attempt 
to provide guidance to marriage and family life, it has accumulated 
some very valuable data. On the baais of its work so far it has come 
to the tentative conclusion that the tij^ greatest meeds in educatioo 
for marriage and the family' are tlje sex and economic problems. 
This would seem to bear out the contention that has frequently been 
made by judges of domeetic^relations courts and others that most • 
marriages collapse on these two issues. To provide for education 
along these lines not only in our colleges but in our whole public- 
school 83r8tem would then seem to be an imperative necessity if we 
are to rehabilitate th^e family and to refine its function®^'"^ 

Several years ago a student of mine asked me if he might have 
the ^vilego of writing hi$ major thesis for the department in the 
hriiT of “sex and married life.” Had I npt known him so well, 1 
might have suspected that he had some morbid mterest in a topic 
of that kihd, but appreciating the fact that he was contemplating 
**i^*T^*K®» I that here was a boy who had arrived at his senior 
year in college and nowhere in all his educational work bad he 
receiyed what he felt was gomg to prove absolutely necessary infor- 
mation i/ he were to embark intelligently on the marriage venture. 

I encouraged him in the project, and he^wrote a veiy excellent and 
intelligent paper. I suppose that you would say that. is the way 
eU 6 ducEtioD ahould progress, through iDtorest to invwtigEtioD to 
conclusions. However, it would be idle to say that we have reached 
a point where we can expect that individuals cpntemplating the crea- 
tion of a family will of their ownjree will make a thorough inves i- 
gation in advance of the problems that will have to be Vnet. We 
must provide avenues of g^dance which wrill open up in a thoroughly 
objective fashion ways to the goal we have in mind. 

No, the fanuly is not sacrosanct; it is a very hupian institution. 
No, the family is not about to disappear ^ a social group. But no 
one who looks at the matter realistically will deny thai m«ny ©f the 
functions previously associated writh the family are no longer 'per- 
formed by it. This simply makes it possible for us to utiliae thin 
very valuable institution for the promotion of still higher and mom 
socially valuable ends. But such a conception of the family draiiands, 
if it is to succeed, a tjrpe of education for marriage and family life 
which we have not as yet generally provided.. As I see the purpose 
and meaning of this conference, your meeting jrill be to no end 
'udcw you are willing to face squarely this ever-growrin|; peed for 
providing die necessaiy jigenciee for training an^ education lAa/ting 
th harmonious family life. ^ * 
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Bsktbam E. Packa&d, 
C4mmi*tumer of Bd^eation, Maino 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE NEW ENGLAND HOME 

The typical New Englwider has always been characterized by a 
firmness and vigor of opinion amounting at times to well-nigh sheer 
"obstinacy. He has never been hesitant in advancing his ideas upon 
all occasions. Whatever his opinions may have been, they have been 
accurately reflected m his home life. The New England community 
was ever a religious community, the New England home a religious 
home. 

We must recall that there were in those early days no magazines , 
and newspapers and very few books. The minister and the school 
teacher were important personages in the community. Frequert^ 
they were one and the same person. The clergy were, as a 
men of learning and of lofty character, and they were held in high 
social esteem on account of their character and schoKuship' as well 
as their clerical poeition. The long sermon, doctrinal in type a^,^ 
bristling ^th quoUtions from the Bible or from famfius books df* 
controversial theology, afforded in the long winter evenings the occa- ' 
sion for lively debate in every household. The Bible itself was read 
in the majority of homes, (md prayers daily ascended to the Throne 
of Grace. Othdr subjects were thoroughly discussed, especially the 
political question^ of the day. Theaters were unknown, strict observ- 
ance of the Sabbath was enjoyed, public and private morals were 
regard^ with jealous card, and dancing and card playing were not 
tolerated. 

Every New England farm home was a veritable little world in itself, 
large famihes of children were the rule and every household was a 
beehive of industry. There was no place for selfishness and the 
children naturally leaded thn rough-and-ready lessons of give and 
take. Each home was largely suflBdent unto itself. There wi\s little 
need for money, as outdde of the amail expenditure for taxes and 
groceries tea, coffee, and .spices and the like — practically everything 
was produced on the farm. All the cereal grains, vegetables, beef, 
mutton, and poiic were produ(ied at home. F*rom flax and wool all 
the clothing was carded, spun, knitted, and wovenf The women snH 
grls of the household baked, brewed, knitted, sewed, spun, ahd wove. 
Every farm homo embraohd a carpenter shop, tilacksmith shop, 
cobbler shop, and much of the fymitiife w[u 'homemade. There was 
no thought of going abr^ for any necessity that could be produced 
or made at home. RsoauM of adwitiet the boys and M becams 
independent, reeoureefvl, and ed^^iant. No better training for heme- 
inakie^fetmld be found than in theee early New EngUindhor^ Because 
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of the lack of such home training in modem days, we find the reason 
for the introducfion into our ^ool curriculum of practical courses 
in home economics and manual training. 

Up to the dose of the eighteenth century, the founders of New 
England thought their own thoughts and went their own ways in a 
very remarkable seclusion. During the nineteenth century, we find 
the New Englander and his family, firet and foremost at every 
frontier in the making of America. We find them streaming over the 
Alleghany Mountains into the central plains. Like a redstless tide 
we find them swarming across the Rockies, and their westward march 
was only stayed by the broad expanse of the Pacific. Wherever they 
went they multiplied their numbers and created new communities 
patterned after those of their native New, England. Always in their 
wake we find the village church and the village school. So to^ay we 
may find innumerable communities thnmghout the broad reaches of 
the West, which are more typically New^^j^^d even than anythmg 
we can find at home. Nearly ^ery fitti^New England hamlet has 
sent forth its sons to play honorably their part in the making of our 
Nation. I am taking the liberty to dte one rather interesting example : 
From a farm home in Maine, stiU in the possession of the family, 
where the father was a farmer and countiy storekeeper, and the 
mothtf had been a school teacher, five sons went forth and gained 
unusual distinction and honor. Simultaneously 1 was Governor of 
his native State, 2 were members of Congress, 1 from Rlinoia, and 1 
from Wisconsin^^d 2 represented the United States Government 
as ministers to foreign courts. At the same time, their own cousin, 
native of a little village only a few miles distant, was Vice President 
of the United State^.- 

In its v^tal aspect New England and the homes of New England 
have changed during the years. Economic conditions have so brought . < 
it about that our familira may no longer be characterized by their 
size. The admixture and amalgamation of other nationalities have 
had their leveling effect. More liberal and tolerant religious faiths 
' have leavened the stem orthodoxy characteristic of an earlier day. 
The fundamental law has removed the teaching of religion from our ; 
public schools. Religious education, if it be accomplished at all, 
must be accomplished in the church and the home. In these days 
the impulse is under way, a tendency which is bound to grow stronger 
‘ in the future, that character education must become a part of our 
public-Echool curriculum. Of this we may be sure, our cWdren may 
attain their highest intellectual, jnoral, and religious (jicv^opment 
only by the sympathemc and constant cooperation of thediipme, the 
church, and the schoo^. No one of these agencies alone can success- 
fully accomplish tii6 task, but through united effort no task can be- 
. unposaible. 
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IV. THE HOME ECONOMIST 

Emblinb S. Whitcomb 

Senior Specialisi in Home Bconoirtkt, United Slatee Office of Education 

Homemakiiig is in the school curriculum bec&use*it contributes to 
the coxnmunity educational services dealing with the l>rimal necesai- 
, ties’ of life, namely, food, clothing, shelter, and the social values of 
home and family life. Ai preserU no other school subject is as well 
prepared to administer these services to the child, the home, or to 
society in general, as is the homemaking prc^ram. This fact is not 
always clewly understood by all school patrons, or even by all the 
school officials, as is some^es shown in such extraordinary times as 
these when retrenchment universally considered. We are hearing 
that in some rural communities, and even in a number, of fairly laige 
citi^, the home-economics program may be swept' out of the school 
curriculum, or else be very much curtailed. Such action would prob- 
ably not take place if the indispensable services homemaking educa- 
tion may contribute to the well-being o# the home and the child were 
better understood. 

Since the onset of this depression, the emeigency services con-' 
^ributed by the home-economi* departments throughout the Nation 
are of notable magnitude and worth. 

A. EMERGENCY iSERVICES 

During th^ depfesaion period, the hot lunches furnished the children 
of the unemployed; the instruction offered to children in the grades 
even as low as the sixth on low-cost dietaries planned for the entire 
family; and th? clothing renovated and made fit by home-economics 
classes and contributed to c hi l dr en who otherwise wouldliave been 
denied school attendance have gone far in maintainingiam^^^^rale, 
and probably in ^venting riots. In some school sy^ras, the entire 
- home-ewnomiOT program ft built around the food and clothing needs 
for famffies without breadwinners. In fact, the slogan of the home- 
economics departments throughout the land is “Let us make the most 
ofywhat we have." 

b'is almost the rule that such relief contributed to the needy by the 
home-econoimcs departments in our public education receives little, 
if any, publicity, and the value of such services is often minimized 
instead of extolled. 

Eveiywhere;octo^unities are facing the problem: “What shall he 
the guiding nutritional principles in the present emergency?” In 
other words, “ What best to do with an inadeciuate amount of money 
to realize the highest nutritional returns? " This problem chaUenges 
.the most expert nutritionist and certainly should not be left to the 
^ untrained. ^ 
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To provide, in the diet of the growing child, the nutritional essen- 
tials OT which a Portage tends to permanent injury, even at the cost 
of other features in the dietary normally desirable, but not absolutely 
'essential, is a responsibility which if neglected opens the way to infec- 
tions and life-long injuries to health, happiness, and worldng efficiency. 
A child may not grow fat on bread and milk, some fresh fruit and 
y^etables, but these foods make for sound bone and muscle upon 
which to build in better times. 

B. FOOD AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP 

'V^e we^ told by the White House Conference on Child Health and 
PrptjBCtioD that, in normal times, 6,000,000 of our children are mal- 
nourished. This condition, according to Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur,* is 
due to ignorance rather than lack of food, to misfeeding, not knowing 
hoW, and doing the wrong thing. Doctor Wilbur pointed out that; 

«T*be Nation oarrim enormotu burdens in supporting the insane, the feeble-' 
the imbeofles, the sick, and the handicapped. The children’s diet 
determines to a larger extent than is realised what side they will join — whether 
it Will be the rankf of the fit, vhere they can care for themselves, or the unfit, 
where they will have to be taken caij^of. 

Ho further stated: 

There is a close relationship between food and good eiii$en$hip and food and 
ba^ eitiBemhip. Food has a good deal to do with the way we behave, and with 
the way we resist diseese. . . . When the child is dependent upon conditions in 
which he finds himself, it is worth our while to look over these conditions. . . . 

If it is true that ignorance is the greatest difficulty in the United States, isn't 
it about time for all of us, with all ot our schools, all of our experts, to get a dis- 
tribution of this knowiedge so that it will reach all of our childrenT . . . For, 
properly nourished children of to-day will not have the bad joints and become 
the handicapped people of the future. They will be better citisens as they 
gn^w. They wfll retM not only diseases of civilisation but the instabilities of 
various types, the tendency to take drugs, alcohol, morphine, and the like. AH 
may come if the nutrition is bad. In a. sound properly fed child, th^nervous 
system does not c#ave that sort of thing. If the child feels well and u strong 
and happy, that is the test. The thermometer of good nutrition in children is 
hapjpinees, for healthy children are happy children, and the kind that are not 
happy should be studied from the standpoint of nutrition as well as from other 
standpoints. .... 

Nutrition also has a large function to play in the security of the future govern- 
ment, therefore good nutrition is the most basio of all our human responsibilities. 

This, from a scientific scholar of bigheet rank, who has given years 
of study td. the subject, would indicate that the school's first respon- 
sibility is to offer instruction in adequate nutrition to ail the children 
from the piifischool period through the hi^ school, a first step in 
realizing a oomprehenave program in homemaking education. 
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It ifl fully ftppreciatod that there are a number of school actiyities 
which can materially contribute to the health and the happiness of 
the scfi^l child. ^Conspicuous among these is the school lunch, the 
possibilid^ of which are sometimes meagerly recognized. 

C. THE SOCIAL SIGNmCANCE OF THE SCHOOL CAFETEWA 

The school cafeteria might well become the int^;rating social 
laboratoiy for the entire school S3rstem, a place where school depart- 
mente, other than homemaking, can make a worthy contribution. 
For example: English, art, economics, business, general science, civics, 
and physical education have much to offer. 

The lunch hour for the Nation’s school children should be not oi^y 
a happy occasion but one of high social significance, and not a place 
where one “grabs a sandwich,’’ “bolts his food,’’ and “hurries out 
with an ice cream cone in one hand and a ‘weenie’ in the other.’’ 

The lunch room shoidd express tfie beet efforts of the art depart- 
ment in creating an environment appealing to children. It should be 
a plac^where civire is practiced, not preached ; where children like 
to meet their associates for friendly exchanges in courtesie#hnd hos- 
pit^ty; and where children enjoy the nutritious and appeti^ food 
which may ho had for the choosing at a nominal sum. 

Such aspirations for what too often is a commonplace school activity 
n^e certain demands on cafeteria directors. Among those are: 
First, a thoroi^h training in foods good for growing boys and girls; 
second, the ability to produce such foods in an attractive form; third' 
the genuis to sell adequate nutritional ideas to boys and girls; fourth' 
to help them Mtablish sound nutritional habits; fifth, imagination' 
cooperative abilities, and interests in the happiness of boys and girls' 

as well as to keep lines moving in orderly procession, and accounts 
balanced. A' 

The job of m a kin g available to all the school children the present 
known nutrition facts most naturally falls to the departments best 
prepared to render such services, and these at present on the whole 
are the departments of homemaking. They, in cooperation with uU 
the other ^ting allied school agencies, should ^ume the leader- 
ship for^ seeing to it that all the children and not just those in home- 
economics dam receive nutrition instruction. .This responsibility 
homo economists are willing to assume if given an opportunity. 


D. axymiNG, the second pr^^al need 

The second primal need is dothing^which makes a notable con- 
tribution to the happinesB and comfort of the individual. As yet, 
we have Uttle definite knowledge as to the specific relationships of 
clothing to health. 'I^t is, we know very little about the physio- 
logicd hffeots of dothing. But some peyehologioal effects are fairiy 
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evident. Aaide from the comfort and economic aspects, dothiog 
instruction fumiahee useful and unique opportunities for artistic 
expression. Whether the child pla 3 T 8 with paints, day, marbles, 
wood, or doth, really does not m^e so -much difference just so he 
has an opportunity to express his creative abilities. In the case of 
clothing, the child's training may be utilized earlier than his training 
with the other materials by putting this instruction to useful pur- 
poses such as helping to keep his own body dothed as well as that 
of other members of the family, and later, in using his clothing 
experiences in earning a livelihood. For, aside from the apprecia- 
tional, economic, sodal, and health values inherent in the food and 
clothing programs, the gainful opportunities have hardly been 
explored. 

E SHELTER 

The third primal 'need is shdter. President Hoover, in opening 
his Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership, stated, 
‘‘Next to food and clothing, the housing of a nation is the most* 
vital social and economic problem. . . The wealth of material, 
based upon the experiences and knowledges of experts, resulting from 
this conference will offer anyone a liberal education on every phase 
of the housing problem. 

Home economists have long offered courses on the house, including 
its location, plans, and sanitary aspects; on home furnishing; on inte- 
rior decoration; and on home management. Many cottages, bunga- 
lows, houses, and apartments have been furnished, from the basement 
to the attic, by home-economics students. These projects have bad 
the cooperation of other school interests, especially the boys’ classes 
in industrial education. The boys in such classes have built out- 
right or have remodeled dilapidated small buildings, changing them 
into attractive little homes. All of this is most laudable. The^ 
'activities afford excellent examples for developing right attitudes of 
citizenship and thrift, as well as judgment in buying. 

But, when one reads in the February, March, and April, 1932, 
numbers of Fortune, that America has the wor^t slums in^e world, 
that we not only have the kind of slums they hate elsewhere; but the 
spectacular improvements of our own, such as the unholy mixing of 
races, the overcrowding of the land, and the construction of tall 
tenements which shut off the air and sunlight; and as one learns from 
Mr. Bany Parker, English architect of the two most important model 
'towns of England, that he has seen the slums of South America and 
of all the great European cities, but nowhere has he found conditions 
which were not preferable to tenement conditions in our- big cities, 
one realizes that, fine as the courses now offered in the departments of 
home economics are, the most important problems conoeming housing 
haVe not yet been touched. . . " t ' 
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According to Dr. Eklith Ellmer Woods’ book, entitled, Trends in 
American Housing,” less than half the homes in America measu^ up 
to minim um standards of health and decency. 

According to the President’s Oonference on Home Ruilding and 
Home Ownership, good housing is dependent first of all on good' sur- 
rounding. No matter how good the design, if it is in a slum or factory 
district, if it lacks privacy, quiet, or sunlight, running water* or sewers, 
if through traffic endangers the lives of ite children, if ugliness is all ‘ 
about it, if no parks or playgrounds are within waling distance it is 
not good housing. The for^ijoing faults are common to many Ameri- 
can homes, and neighborhoods, and there can be no effective improve- 
ment of our housing standard until they are removed. 

The study made by the committee on the delinquent child, of which ' . 
the fate Judge Cabot was chairman, gives us the facts concerning the 
forces at work-m-arslum district making for delinquency; and in the 
April, 1932, number, of Harper’s \fagazine, appears an autobiog;raphy 
. of a girl delinquent, age 16, written in a State penal institution.' This 
story reveals the processes through which boj-s and girls in slum areas 
in our cities are educated in crime from an early age. 

According to the Harvard School of City Pl anning , 26 per cpnt of 
our population can not aspire to own homes costing' more than- 
$2,400. . . 

The Rureau of Labor Statistics in 1929 placed the cost of the single 
family dwelling in 85 large cities at $4,902 exclusive of land. 

Is it possible to build profitably for the $2,000 and under income 
class? Even in times of prosperity-) the incomes of 65 to 75 per cent 
of our Amerihans is lees than $2,000 a year. 

The housing problem is one that challenges all of us— the building 
industries, other industries, observers of contemporary science, and 
educators, including those offering homemaking — in helping to develop 
a social conscience that will not tolerate slums' — the crime schools for 
many boys ^d'girls. 

High-school boys and girls should be taught the facts concerning 
home finance, taxation, slums, laigescale housing, decentralization, 
home ownership, income and types of dwefiing, and house design, 
construction, and equipment. This information should not be gleaned 
from the highways and byways but should be an organized body of 
knowMge if boys and girls are to know how to cope with the disin- 
tegrating forces that seem fdl about us. 


THE PROPOSALS 
I. BY CURRICULUM MAKERS 
A- GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


R. D. RuasBLL, 

Dirtdor of Curriailum, StaU Dopartmont of Education, Boioo, Idaho 

The homem&king curriculuni should provide education for proepec- 
.dve homemakers along three major home functions. These are edu- 
cation for : A. . The social control of sex impulsee; B. The perpetua- 
tion of the race; and C. Children and adultsT 

1. THE SOCIAL CONTROL OF SEX IMPULSES 

Improved methods of transportadon, communication, the crowded 
conditions of cities, apartment houses, opportunities for gainful 
occupations for women, and the rise of science, are some of the 
things which are’ affecting the stability of ^e family as a social 
institution. Along with this has come the abolition of' the double 
moral standard and an increase in social diseases.. 

With these changes in our mode of living, it is impossible' *'to retire . 
into the sanctified defenses of sex and family taboos of earlier gener- 
ations.” The obligation rests upon the school for that type of 
education which thU help the family to perform more eff^tively this , 
'function, or will help society -to formulate a substitute. The home 
as an institution can not^urnish the power for its own regeneration. 
The school exists specifically for this purpose. The homemaking 
program in our schools which neglects thorough-going training b 
.social conditions of family life, sex hygiene, and sex pathology is 
failing to help the home perform one of its most important functions* 
The writer recently asked 120 boys in the senior class of an Idaho 
high school regarding the sources of their infonnation concerning sex 
problems. One himdred and thirty-itine sources were mentioned, 
including repetitions. Mother was mentioned 29 times; father, 36; 
“here and there,” 12; friends, 26; experience, 15; reading books, 26; 
teachers, 13; doctors, 5; R. O. T. C. course, 2; Y. M. C. A., 4. It is 
obvious that so far as boys are concerned, the school is not function- 
ing very effectively. Biolc^y oourses which are offered in many 
schools are obviously not functioning as well as they mig^t. Approx- 
imately 1'50 girls were asked the same question. TVo hundred and 
nineteen sources were mentioned, including repetitions. Mother was 
.•mentioned 104 times; Dad, 16; “here and theke,” 7; hnends, 27; boy^ 
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friends, 4; gbi friends, 12; experience, 7; literature, 23; doctor, 2; 
y. W. C. A., Camp Fire, Gbi Scouts, 9; minister, 1;. sisters, 2; 
brothers, 2; not ansarering, 9. In the case of giris the school was 
not mentioned at all as giving any instruction in sex hjgiene. Most 
sources of information on this important topic are of a haphazard 
nature. The important problems that we all must face in Itfe seem 
to be the ones most neglected by the home and the school. 

Is it not^nsible for the home-economics course of study to incor- 
porate inlHI^urriculum instruction in' social conditions of fa^y life, 
‘sex hygieb^fuifl sex pathology? It does seem that it sho^d be a 
function of the home-eccmomics department to use its influence with 
other related departmente for meeting this need. ' It is almost incon- 
ceivable that oour^ of this type are not required in a home-economics 
course of study. 

a THS PERPKTUATION OF THB lUCB 

At the present time the conditicms which have been basic for the 
■ evolution of the race through najtural selection are being l^emoved. 
Improvements in the qiedical field, hospitals, clinics, and health 
resorts are tending to prohibit the elimination of the weak. More- 
over, the largest families are found in those homes of lower mtellectual 
and economic levds. Although thia problem may be thought of as 
pertaining particularly to the field of sociology and biology, yet the 
perpetuation of the race is a family function, and when it is obvious 
jtbat the home is functioning in such a way as to limit racial evolurion 
it should be a matter of grave concern to those who are teaching in 
the field of home economics. 

<9 

X EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 

Education in the tool subjects wte once the sole responsibility of 
the home. The mother, father, or a tutor employed by the parents 
was the teacher. The consequence was, of course, that the great 
mass of people were practically illiterate. Ideals of democracy de- 
manded a school which would raise the level of intelligence of the 
great mass of people. The result was the elementary school. It has 
reached such a stage of efficiency that teachers encourage parents to ’ 
make no attempt at education on this level. In many schools chil- 
dren are not aUowed to take their bool^ home, thereby completely 
relieving ^e home of any responsibility which was once almmt en- * 
tirely its own. Among the important emphases which should be 
' made in education are those concerned with: 

Vocational education. — Mr. Ordway Tead, editor of business books 
for HaixMT A Bros., in a speech before the convention at Detroit, gave 
the following pointa in this connection: 


(1) The Important thing In voeaflonal odueatlon Is not learning the trieka of the 
tnidsy but learning the proper apptoaeh to problem solving. 
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(2) The achool muct teach about joba and industry rather than perfeotion ia 
rdutine akiUs. 

(3) The tendency in industry is toward offering to employeea- lift^ iiMR than ^ 

mere job. / 

(4) Jobr are* not so minute as they onoe were. The new changes in industry are 

away from high specialisation. Attitudes, ideab, ambitions, woHdng 
qualities, and general outlook on the important things in —lytin g 

employees. j' , * 

1 (6) Guklgnoe is therefore li/e-realisatiCn gmdanoe rather than job guidance in* 

our schools. ' 

It is obvious from this ^dency in indiistry that the kind of voca- 
tiohal gaining possible in the^ome is not adequate to meet the social 
complexities of indust^ at the present time. Outside of perfection 
ia the routines of homemaking the school will have to bear the burden. ‘ 
Education for the broader and more fundamental aspects of all voca- 
tions will have to be provided by the school. ' In the case of the home 
it is the same. This institution can provide the routine but not the 
broader problems imtil parents are educated in the fundamentals of 
home life.^ 

Tht ttw oj leisure hours . — The reepwnsibility of parents in planning 
for the leisure hours of their children is becoming greater if the home 
is to have the influence it should. In a questionnaire given to approxi- 
mately 250 high-echool smiors in Idaho, it was revealed that they are 
absent from the home approximately half the evenings. When away 
from home they are usually^t a picd^ura show, visiting friepds, attend- 
ing parties, or car riding. This is probably one of ihe stron^t dis- 
integrating forces of the institution. 

Menial and ‘physical hygiene . — In the field of mental and physical 
hygiene, the weakness in our home-economics curriculum is probably 
most pronounced. Ah examination of 14 State courses of study re- ^ 
veals that more than five times as much time is given to clothing selec- 
tion and care as to health and home nursing and hygiene, and four 
times as much time is given to the construction of clothes. Almost 
ten times as much time is givto to foods, cooking, and mes^ planning 
as to health and hygiene.. The emphasis g^ven to child development 
is approximately the same as that of health and nursing and hygiene. 
It is obvious that mental and physical hygiene receive very secondary 
emphasis, although health k considered to some extent in connection" • 
with clothing and cooking. 

Wise management of income . — ^Buying of foods, clothing, fumiture, 
fuel, and so forth, has not been sufficiently stressed in home-economics 
courses of study.* The average hom^aker is not able to judge values. 

A study of food budgets shows an ignorance of tJie ability to select 
foods in order to secure the largest retunia in food value for Uie mon^. 
Cheap foods having high food valuffsdch as beans, pess, cheese, cocos, 
oatmed, are ondercoiisuined. E^Mnave foods like pork, beef, coffee. 
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ud ta® are OTcrecmsiimed. Aptmuomatelj a fourth of the food budget 
is for hieat and the lower the income the greater the expenditure for 
this expensiTe item. 

In the field of patent medicines the great mass of American people 
are yictiins of advertising. There are approximately 45,000 patent " 
medicines, not more tha n 60 'of which are realty neoessaiy in the treat- 
ment, of disease. 

These illustrations are adequate to show the need in homernaking 
cumcuhims of emphasis on buying based on values. The making of 
clothing and cooldng can not be overlooked, but clothing must be 
bought before being made. It is questionable, moreover, whether or , 
not, ex<^t for individuality of style, the making of clothing should be 
emphasixed if it is at Uie expense of the effective performance of more 
fundamental functions. • ThjB home-economics course of study is not 
complete without a scioitific study of foods, nutrition, purchasing, • 
housing, rent, building materials, lumber, paint, leather, fuels, light^ 
ingi heat, clothing, fabrics, and clothiqg articles. These topics are of 
course as bro^ as life iteelf and unlimited time could be spent on 
them, but it is unthinkable that emphibis on the many routines of ■ 
home life ^ould limit the opportunity of studying these topics. 


' ' Obtill* C. Pba'tt 

\ ' A«pmiU«ideii< Spokams, Watk. 

■■ ^ ■ , ■ • ; 

Wh^t are s6ms. of the practical ’ provisions for extending home- 

making educatira to bo;p as well as to girls? What subject matter? 
points of view, and. activities might both boys and giris engage dii 
to their better conception of the importance of the home, its rela- 
ticm to the happiness of ita occupants, pnd to their present worthy 
home membership? 

WHAT A HOME SHOULD BE 

The first objective might well be an appreoatibs 6f what a home 
should be, an emotional ideal of its poesil^tiee. To this objective 
the information and activities should be supplemmtaiy. Closely 
rdated to this chief objective is the second: A conception of the 
. give-and-take e ss ential *to successful living with other people. ^ The 
breakdown of the home, when it occurs, is not due primarily to a 
Iwk of things but to a lack of ideals, particulariy to the lack of the 
id^ of amvice. The central problem is that of harmony on . the 
spmtual |dane. W^t the school should strive to cultivate is the 
•Wlity to ^t on with other people. There ia no other one ability 
^ch cra^butes mcaw to successful living outside the home as 
^ as in it. The-jbeat preparation which the school can give Is 
UGior-a — 
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the actual practice iu harmonioua cooperation which extracunicular 
actiyidea afford. 

CONSUMERSHIP 

A third suggestion is that homemaking in the school, if it is to be 
effective, must carry over the ideals children now have into present 

• application in the homes. , In dtiaenahip we have come .to the 
' viewpoint, that it is not something to be applied after the children 

are voters, but that children in every other respect eacept voting 
are dtixens of some kind, good or bad, here and now, in the home, 
the neighborhood, and the school. Similaiiy, children are now 
members of homes toward which they alrea^ have attitudes of 
some kind, harmful or helpful. Th as great a degree as is poeaibie 
the knowledges, attitudes, and skills taught in homemaking should 
find immediate application in the child’s present home. 

In short, instruction in homemaking should shift from the objeo 
tiye of production as it was in the form of cooking and sewing to 
that of consumption as in selecting foods in relation to health, table 
manners, and standards of social conduct. Hnm ynslring should be 
aimed at the improvement of life as it exists in the home of to-day. 

Following are some school adjustments which would help in the 
attainment of homemaking as outlined above: 

1. Homemaking clubs for boys should be among the recognized 

• extracunicular activities. .Such clubs, where organized, have func- 
tioned with much interest and benefit to boys. 

2. Electives in home economics should be planned to meet the 
needs of students with a wide variety of interests. The work should 
not be limited to those taking the home-economics course. For 
instance, a class in 4‘8odal relations” woulc^be valuable for eveiy 
student and one in ’’personal problems for commercial giiis” would 
be worth while for every girl taking commercial work. 

3. Single period classes should be scheduled for. home economics 

wherever feasible. This would greatly extend the work in any given 
school without additional cost. The shift in emphasis in home 
economics makes this recommendation feasible. ^ 

\4. The changed objectives of the homemaking work should be 
carefully explained to teachers, parents, pupils, and admirustrstore. 
1 mentioned teachers because, unless they have taken homeneconom- 
ics courses in recent years, they are quite as apt to have a mistaken 
idea of present objectives as am the others mentioned. The first 
essential is that teachers shall have the oonect conception of home- 
making work. 

6. Carefully planned correlation with other departments will 
strengthen home<«conomic8 courses and at the same time will extend 
home-ecbnomics education throu|^ these courses.. For example, 
the trained home-eoonomioe teacher may teach '’budgeting” in the 
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commercul dep«rtm«Dt; «clothii)g selection snd interior deoomdon 
in the art department; prindples" in connection with general 
saenoe; et^x Such cooperation will eliminate nnnctrosniry duplica- 
tion and will allow for careful checking of subject-matter taught 
Qmte as important is the avoidance of dupUcaUon in home eeo^ 
nomics ss presented in the elementary, junior, and senior Kigii schools. 

► The coi^ of study should be carefully correlated throughout. There 
is nothing more deadening to interest or wasteful of time than to 
have duplication of subjectrmatter in the high school which has 
already been well covered in the grades. Such duplication iB in- 
excusable because it is so easy to avoid.^ All that is required is a 
little cooperation and a reasonably detailed course of study. 

6. The attention of parent^teacher associations might well be 
directed to the social, economic, and psyclmlogic aspects of home life. 
If the home under modem conditioris is to be something more than a 

par^ place or a filling station, more thought must be given to ita 
spiritual values. 

7. Leas emphasis on athletics and more on health would react to 
the advantage of homernaking. There is sUtistical evidence to the 
effect that poor health ^the outstanding cause of dependency and • 
that ignorMce in regard to pe^nal hygiene, nutrition, and sanitary 
home conditions are the chief causes of poor health. 


Fbbdbbicx 0. Bomaa’ 

Pntfmor qf Bdueaiiqn, TVocAwa CotUt0, k^umbia UtHiptnity 

Persons responsible for homernaking education in our secondary 
8cho<^. should undertake to develop and refine present homemaking 
coursjss to meet the needs for better home life in America. ‘ 

This responsibility, among others, demands; 

1. Ekfdoration of the immediate interests boys and girls have in 
home life and provisions for fostering those interests. 

2. Clarification of the newer conceptions and purposes of home- 
making education.* 

3. J^chrnent of courses in tenns of thought content and experience 

to such a degree that they will have adequate liberalizing validity and 
res^tability to be rated as worthy of credit toward high-school 
graduation and college-entrance requirements to. afford a basis for 
work in. colle^ more advanced than that required for begumere. 

4. Pl^uction of textbooks and other forms of home-economics 
materials on the high-^ool and college levels to provide basio source 
cont^t adequately irit^ut attempting to establish such limits or 
standardization as will inhibit continued readjustment to new dis- 
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ooverim, mventions, and whcdaeonM nH>dea of liTing in an erctw 
worid. 

5. Orientation of school adminietratiTe and supervisory officers 

such as-^perientendeots, principals, and advisers o( boys and girh 
in the needs, possibilities, and educational validity of home-economics 
work in high schoob. . 

6. Exlucation of parei^ts and the public generally in the meaning, 
content, and values of the larger conceptions of, homo economics 
adaptable to the interwts and needs of high-sbhool boys and girls. 

7. Determination of the costs of equipment and supplies for 
present forms of appropriate work to enable sciiool adminbtratora to 
see that the necessary expendilures for home economics are reason- 
ably low and neither excessive nor extravagant. 

8. EUimination of the impression that home economics b a losing 

held ip the high schoob by making available the facts of growth 
and progress in, the work. ^ 

It b essential that qchool officers, academic teachers, parents,, and 
students generally understand the breadth, larger purposes, and 
values of the work of the home-economics field at its present- best. 
It should be made clear that the fipld includes consideration of the 
whole problem of the hibinees of being a giri^or a boy, and the business 
of being a woman or a man, each in its place, in a wholesome, well- 
rounded, efficient, and satbfying career, with a frank and dbcriminat- 
ing study of the problems of work, lebure, responsibilities, and adjust- 
ments, and the compensations of personal and home life. 

B. PROBLEMS RAISED * 

1. IN CITY SCHOOLS 

I • 

Aonm BooaroN Csajo 

Supenuor of Home Bconomia, SpringfUtd, Man. 

Problem I . — One of the most difficult tasks b to acquaint educa- 
tional authorities and the general public with the meaning and scops 
of homo-eoonomioB education. Melvin Brodshaug, in hb book * * Home 
Ekjonomics in Secondary Schoob," pobts out that "Many adminbtra- 
tors and teachers havp failed to follow" the trend \uid still conceive of 
home, economics in terms of manual training." Such persons stilf 
epeak of our work as "sewing and cooking," "domestic scieoce,'* 
"shop," etc., although from a pro||88ional standpoint, these trotds 
have beqn obsolete for a number of years. 

The term "home eomaoinios^ b the accepted des^athm of our work. 
It b not a course of study, or shop work, or a subject for girb mily. 
It b a field of interest for both boys and girb and moi and womea. 
Home eoimomics b an applied scienoe and art belonging to the sans 
daa as "education," "medicine," "agriculture," or "engineering.” 
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Uke thtBx, its pnctioes t#p many fields of knowledge at some timoor 
At some point Many of the piipc^Ies of biology, sociology, eco- 
nomios, psychology, chemistiy, bacteriolo^, physics, and art are in 
acOve daily use in any modern home. 

*•? engineer has been called the "world's greatest 

rml^, B^use he appUes the discoveries of pure science tomaterial 
proble^. QuieUy, but pwaistentiy, home economists have done 
prec^y t^ to the economic and social problems of the home apd| the 
family. They are social engineers, so named for their suc^eoaful 
apphcaUon of saentific principles, based upon research, to the 

improvement of health by the proper use of food, nutrition, clothing 
and bousing. ^ • 

Further, the sc^al engineers have developed the important studies 
of himan relationships, of economics applied to consumption of 
vocational guidance and training for women, thereby opening up a 
grater variety oi^feasbnal opportunities for women whose trained 
talents m sdjntffic, economic, and art phaseh pay salaries- raneinir 
from $1,000 to $iS,000 and more a year. 

^ important that home economics be recognised 
“ “ elementary and secondary school program 

Most children are fond of skilled handwork, and in their early years 
can not do abetract thinking, but may be led to solve prpblems in 
construe^ some useful article for themselves or their homes If the 
proper activities are selected, they give children better in^t into 

the worid’s work than any amount of theory or reading can pessiblv 
afford. w ^ ^ 

Varied fihai^work makes pupils versatile with their hands and 
may help them in learning various types of handwork whai later 
the machine makes their trade obeolete. This is a vital point for 
rorkere to^ay, as weU as educators in planning the school program. 

Our baaio industrim are concerned with the production of food 
shelter, and clot^. Home economics appreciates the oonsuma^::^ 
problems in uta K ii n g these fundamentals in reladoo to the welfaro 
of family memben, espedaJJy children in the home. 'Therefore, our 
wtffk can not be bghtly designated as a in education as is done so 
requenUy. For the niasew, home economics is more fundamimtal 
school subject, and therefore should bo reoog^nised 
•8 m organic part of any educational program in helping to solve the 
proUems of the present mmhina age. 

Problem III.—Ylo need to adopt the point of view that family 
prohlems have a place in the tramhig of boys as well as of girls. 1*0 
mustrate: Every child has a right to be bom with a sound body and 
mind, to have intelligent cm and trainirlg until, as a reeponable 
P«w)n, he^^ prooerv6.and increase his own endowment. ' Dr E V 
MfCoU^ asnirea us ^ “Food > the one most important 
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. factor'in health.” Home-economica-trained people have more sound 
scientific knc^edge and experience in the field of food and nutritioo 
thm any othw known group of school people on the elementary and 
se<»ndary levels. Many of the hcnd'e-economics teachers have studied 
foods and nutrition in a scientific manner intensively from* two to 
six years. 

Every home must be financed. It is a cooperative problem for 
men and women. Both need to know something about how to direct 
the income. In the Uni^d States, 46 per cent of the wealth is owned 
, and controlled by women; and, as consumers, they spend from 75 to 
90 per cent of the f anuly income or more than 50 billion dollars a year. 
Few girls have any training in the economics of consiunption. Both 
boys and girls need practical work of this kind, yet almost the Only 
school tr aining offered is to girls in home economics. 

The behavior of individual members of the family makes the home 
either the “abiding place of affections” or “the cen^^ of conflict.” 
-gomes are usually one or the other. If homemak^Hr\fere equipped 
with the most element]^ principles of psycholo^^ mental hygiene, 
and the primi^ techniques of child traming,'^inniimerable human 
tragedies in divorce, warp^ lives, and broken homes would be 
avoid^. Parent responsibility, and not responsibility of social 
agenda is important in the home situation. In fact, when we con- 
sider the ybuth^ the United States, it is humiliating, to say the least, 
that we depend^M much on public social agencies to solve our family 
problems. ^ In this respect, education has failed to-do its duty. We 
ask, “Is such an important task a ‘frill' in education?” 

Preddent Hoover has pointed out that “adequate housing to 
the very roots of the ^ell-being of the faniily . . . it has the impor- 
tant aspects of health and morals, and education and provision for a 
fair chance for gro\^g childhood.” , 

How many men would be willing to write their lettws by 1^ hand 
or visit schools by means of the horse and bug^7 Yet, to-day the 
majority of women are obliged to use antiquated methods in the 
management of their' homes. More attention ncibds to bo given to 
the invention of household equipment from the viewpoint of what 
women want and need than from the viewpoint of what manufacturera 
wsh to sell^ 

"ProbUtn IV. Home-economics laboratories should be moved from 
dark basements and stuffy attics to clean, sanitary, and attractiTO 
quarters. These laboratories should bo examples of the best stand- 
ards for 'praotice in health, sanitation, and technical operations in 
keeping with the times and the average income of American families. 
They should be examples of the application of art to the everyday 
common affairs of life. 
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The practice house is an accepted type of laboratory in the United 
Brodshaug says, “There is a sound philosophical basis back 
of thd use of the home-economics cottage; l^ause it simulates life 
situations more adequately than other plans.” Where the practice 
house is impracticable, the homemaldng apartment should be 
provided. ^ 

Problem F.— The home-economics departtnent should nol be 
regarded a dumping ground for i^irregular and handicapped children. 
In planning the home-economics curriculum, provision should be 
made for the following: Courses of general importance to both boys 
and girls such as foods, nutrition, home engineering or home mecban-* 
ics, human relationships, child care and training, and economics of 
the household; courses espOcially/derigned for girls such as clothing 
construction, art in everyday living,’ home planning and furnishing, 
and housekeeping; special courses for retarded children- and those 
leading to the vocations. ’ 

1 IN INSTlTUnONS OF illGHER EDUCATION 
Mabt E. Pabkcb 

Dirteterof Household Administrdtion, Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, Ohio ’ 

It was an outstanding professional woman, Ida Tarbell, who, 20 
years ago, wrote, “I doubt if there is a more disint^atifig influ^ce 
at work— one more fatal tqaeound social development— than that 
which belittles the home and the place of the woman in it.” That 
influence, under many guises, has been diligently at work during 
these 20 years and society knows to its sorrow what it has wrought. 

Realizatiop of the menace to the future and faith in the power of 
education to develop a counter influence have led to the calling of'' 
this and similar conferences. The elementary and secondary schools 
can obviously reach the larger number, but the greatest opportunities 
for leadership are on the coUege level. The need for some considera- 
tion of the practical phases of the problem was never so g;reat as at 
the present time, but the genm-al field must be thought%f as home- 
making with aU its economic, social, and psychological bearings. 

Colleges can not yet be said to have oiganized their oflfering with 
this in view. Most of the traditionaUy accepted liberal-arte coUeges 
have concerned themselves almost ^exclusively with preparation for 
apademic pursuits and for “careers.” The inference which one 
naturally draws is that the responsibilities of home life are not deemed 
sufficiently important or the problems sufficiently challenging to 
warrant their cofisideration in a college program. The introduction 
of any courses looking toward home life has thrthermore been regarded 
until recently as a form of disloyalty to thie pioneers who worked to' 
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open the doors of colleges to women. And yet the graduEtes of these 
colleges have married and at present the proportion of those who do 
many is laiiger than of those who do not. In the face of this fact, one 
wonders why intensive study of things remote from eveiyday life 
and preparation for professions outside the home should to such a 
degree make up the program of the average student in the liberal-arts 
coU^es and why these colleges exclude what President Eliot called 
‘‘the arts and sciences that can be ajpplied day by day in the conduct 
of the family.” 

On the other hand, the collides and universities made possible by 
the Morrill Grant, and a few, on private endowment, have seen as 
clearly as did the great president of Harvard University that “the 
object which should be kept before young women in their colleges” 
may well be ”^e acquisition of the powers which will enable a woman 
to dischai^e her m^ function in life not only with accuracy and 
justice but with enjoyment, bringing forth happiness for herself as 
weU as for her family.” These colleges have also been keen to discover 
new ways in wluch their work may function in schools, hospitals, 
and other fields in which special training enables a young woman to 
be economically independent. The development has been of enor- 
raous value to young women and through them in many ways to 
society, but adequate preparation such as is required involves a 
higher degree of specialization than is consistent with breadth of 
.outlook. 

A broad ^ception oj hmumaking erfucoKon.^Education for any 
mode of living must obviously concern itself first and primarily with 
the individual; for what the man or woman brings to any undertaking 
in personality, mental resource, and potential character is manifestly 
more important than any specific guidance that can be given. The 
correlation ^tween mental resource and family happiness may not be 
perfect but it is piubably very high and we have all about us evidence 
that it is on the higher leveb, fundamental in human companionship. 
The broader conception of homemaking for the college woman con- 
notes the ability to participate, whether as mate or parent, in the 
thoughts and activities of a broadened environment and the ability to 
interpret current conditions and movements more truthfully and to 
find in the beauties of literature, nature, and art more inspiration. 

It connotes also the ability to contribute more effectively to human 
welfare outside the home than would have been possible without the 
advantages which the college offers. A broad, satisfying, and effec- 
tive preparation for homemaking can not be realized without the 
mcorporation of much which the traditionally accepted liberal-arto 
colle^ offers. Ladring breadth of vision and a body of fundamental 
principles, too many women lose the atimulation which oomee from ao 
mteroet in the laiger iasuee of life outoide, the home, magnify the 
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details of their housek«pfflg, and lose their sense of relative values 
One wondere, however, whj coUegos so confidently aim to prepare 
for ocadenuc in which a relatively small number of 

‘“™ ‘® * ““'’“•‘ion of instinct 
Hi solution of the problems involved in the 

life of Ae fa^y Many graduafos, especiaUy of recent years, who 
have o^ed the comparative ease with which home^onomics 
women have ^apted themselves to difficult financial conditions, have 

httle to help th^ to meet the practical problems of evciyday fife 
Furthermore, the undergraduate student today, -in spire of the 
wesk,^ of the bonds whieh hold families together and al^in spfre 
of richer coUege offerings and vastly increased opportunities *for 
^onomic independence, are frankly saying, many of them, that they 

is going to lie in home and famil^ 
by no means an inconsiderable number of 

*^*»tly by a liberal arts senior. 
Kappa student, who wrote, “CoUeges have not yet suc- 
ceed m takmg the woman entirely out of her home. She wante 
her colle^ career, perhaps a few yearn of earning money to feel that 
she IS gett^ defimte returns for what she has put in ; and then she 
The gi^ter numbdr of years and the most of her 
flh«T« t “ *bis home. She wante to make it successful for 
she hM not only her own satisfaction to consider but she has a re- 
s^nsibibty to her hiwband and her children-to keep them, healthy 

.mlir she should be prepared to 

undertake it. W wby not receive that preparation while to wUege?" 
We await a satisfactory answer to that question 

unbiased evaluation of the 

Snn departments make to the real- 

^tjomof a bread renception of education for homemaking would 
^are that oontnbution upon a higher level than is now^rded it 
because it would judge it more fairly. It is doubtless true that to the 

the coUe^ level. Subject matter was lacking and there was not 
id^uate reference material to any of the phases of this complex 

tody ^el at the cou^ of the pioneers who were obliged to work 
lot oidy m the face of difficulties, misconceptions, and ^judice but 

™ ““aU things but to 

hem we owe the b^nii^ of a movement of great social significance 

^ e^which does not “belittle the home and the pl^ of the woman' . 

^ movement would reveal , 

iwt that then has been an enonnoua ohange both to secondary 
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schools and in colleges in the direction of added emphasis upon scien- 
tific background and social outlook. A study of the teaching to-day 
would reveal weaknesses, to be sure, but it would also reveal the use 
of extended bibliographies, the requiring of a d^ree of reasoning as 
to cause and effect, the application of fundamental principles, and an 
amount of independent thinking which one does not in every case 
find in accepted academic courses in which a retentive verbal memoiy 
is a major asset. Courses which are directly applicable to the needs 
of daily life are based upon objective facts, fundamental principles, 
and a body of information built up through a sequence of prerequisite 
collie Courses. Courses in normal nutrition and in the feeding of 
infants and children, for instance, follow preecribed study of physiol- 
ogy and chemistry ideh^ical with that required as a basis for anemic 
specialization. The same holds true for most of the work in this 
field. 

All home-economics courses are often cavalierly dismissed on the 
ground that they consist only of the teaching of ^‘skills, techniques, 
and devices’'; are therefore outside the pale of education; and should 
be classified as training. That represents, of course, a misapprehen- 
sion which can be explained usually by lack of acquaintance with 
facts; but at any rate, one is tempted to inquire why the manipulation 
of materials in chemistry, biolc^, and physics is thought so essential 
and the manipulation of food materials and textile fabrics should be 
altogether discredited. A good many pragmatically minded young 
women to-day are asking that very question and wondering why the 
ancient Greek scorn for productive work with the hands should persiat 
. in a country like ours and in times like these. 


Constructive work with concrete materials has for years been re- 
garded as a valuable therapeutic agent in the treatment of neivoua 
disorders but its value for the normal mind has only recently been 
recognized. Work with her hands, especially in the service of her 
family, has confessedly helped many an adult woman to keep her 
balance mentally and emotionally in a world of conflicting ideas and 
emotional overstrain, and one might possibly queaticm the wisdom of 
excluding it altogether from the education of the girl in her later 
adolescent years when she, is tiying to meet the-exacting demands of 
her college work and at the same time to reconcile conflicting purposes 
in her own Ufe. It would not seem that the human race has yet 
reached the stage of evolution in which people live at their best in a 
world of symbols and abstractions, even for a 4-year period. 

In the light of the foregoing, it may not seem altogether dogmatic 
to state that the broadest conception of education for homemakiDg 
can not be realized without a recognition of the value of courses in 
home economics and the inclusion of some of their material whkh 
bears directly upon the problems and responsibilitieB of home lifst' 
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“ preparation for homemaking will 
r™iW ^Th “ of humm relations in t^e intimat* cirele of the 
fsmly The streee and strain of modem life have made adjustments 

“ T** “<* *o« wndoned 

In the twhi^ field it has been found possible to develop appreoia- 

Uons and tmhmqum which save a young woifian from unnecessaiy I 
miatakre and wbch bnng her earlier to the reaUsalion of her powers > 
to grater usefuta^, and to groattw happiness; and it seems ?Lon’ 
able to expect that we may also in time find eqnaUy acceptable ap- 
preaauons ^d techmques which will render a siinilar LrviceT 
preparsuon for home hfe-an undefikldng fraught with greater possT- 
bihUes tor s^ess or failui^and more dependent u^a cSy 

conceived phdosophy of life than teaching can possibly to 

Courees m "the f^y" are already offered by departments of 
^ol^ m mMy mUeges and are exceedingly valuable, but as a rule 
they l^t the family Justoncally and as an insatuUon rather than as 
m Ultimate group m which the interaction of pereonaliUes is probabto 
to major conad^tion; These courses have done much to stimulato 

®f tke important 
“<1 it “ only natural that 
young pmple of the present generatioiii are asking that they may 
have as tte n^ step some analysis of sii Wul and happy inanied 
hfe and the pWorephy upon wkch it depe(ndo. There is Zch to learn 
from failm, but there is a growing recognition in all of the social 
3**Th"** the time has mme for both prevenUve and constmctive 

appreciation of the need for proeerving 
rn bettor ways of making peroonaUty adjustments, 

and tor the wly recognition of desirable or undeeirable tendencies. 
iK.n encc^ m married life is Undoubtedly more difficult 

ffim a sunJar malysia of its faUuree. A mah’s house is his castle 

livJH«”«r‘^™ f‘*i ?“‘J*“ ‘‘®'‘“ ‘*'® *'*PPy Intimacies and 

oyJtiee of fsiudy Ue. Furthermore, the families whose lives are 

lem 4 ^ * r ru ^ ^ most reticent; but if we define our prob- 

lem ns the study of the mteraction of personalities within the faimly 

TZ- T® '‘*™ T?“ *‘®'" nien and women 

n soaology, psychology, ethics, and psychiatry, with the coopera- 

ion of mm and womm happUy married, can discover a system of 
n.nT Ibe guidance of^young men and women in their inti- 

Mto personal relahons. Ther»have been notable contribution in , 
^ y^ wluch lend themselves to the makiiig of coufsee of sub- 
^=5^®"**! »“"«e "0 being offered in some of the home- 
dt^ente m State universities and are conducted by 

■Id if ’'®'““- ^® eoqperation of specialists in different 

m ha. b^ «*ur^ and ^though the pubUc hears nothing of this 
orit, and it is stiU the Ijght under the bushel, we an pi^ps war- . 
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ranted in predicting that this will be the next step in the realization 
of a broad conception of education, for homemal^gl It tepresente 
the beginnings of a highly significant movement, and the response of 
the students themselves argues for ife timeliness and Value. 

Th£ realizatixm of a new viewpoini. —There are many other encour- 
aging signs of the times. Many of the traditionally accepted liberal- 
arts Golle^, which until recently have been- distinctly hostile,' have 
taken a higUy important step in the establisKmrat of nurseiy schools 
and have put the seal of their approval upon the study of the child 
and his development. Vassar College has not only her nurseiy 
school and the integration of courses represented by euthonics, but 
also the^ flourishing summer Institute of Euthenics. Back to the 
college camiius ^ young marned women, practicafly all of them col- 
lege graduates, who put their little children into the nursery school 
and themselves become students learning much that as homemakere 
they need to know, and, that we hope will in time be available to the 
undergraduate student. In many livays, the development of euthenics 
at Vassar College represents the most significant step in college edu- 
cation for women in recent years. ' In the universitiee and colleges in 
which home economics is taught, the work has pas^ through the 
earlier stages of inadequacy, and has reached the level of the college 
standard, a fact that deserves wider recognition than it yet receives. 


II. BY PARENTS 

C. C. McCbacun 

Pretideni, Conitedieul Affricultural College, Slom 


EdiutOion for parerUh4>od invoices many fidds of Zeomin^.— Parent- 
hood involves many intricacies which do not develop within a few 
months and education for parenthood is a long vital process. The 
secret of this process has been sought through all the ages and is still 
only partially known. Occasionally scientists have given us glimpses 
of what seems to be the best procedure through well-established 
biological laws. The theologians and moralists have given us certain 
prescriptions and ^e lawmakers have laid down definite controls of 
social actions. Psycholo^te have studied the emotions and the 
mental processes involved and have offered much advice. The, edu- 
cators havp assumed great responsibility in acting as parents and 
guardians to our children and in attempting to guide them to suc- 
cessful and happy parenthood. 

Dr. L. P. Jacks, of Oxford, England, in speaking to a commumty' 
group under the auspices of the National Recreation Association, 
commented on the practice of taking children to the movies aod 
talkies, as follows; “How many of our places of amusement, how 
h^y of our pleasure resorts, how many of the movies and the talkies 
mi^t well write up over their doors, ‘Empty Barrels Pilled Up Here.'” 
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The Child, in ^ sense, is a barrel 
to be ^ed mth reliable knowledge, proper purposes, correct ideals. 
Education for pa^thood must begjn as soon as the child begins to. 
ta^ cognizance of its sunnundings— in other word?, at birth ' 

The you^ parents and particularly the young mothers are at the 
m^y of phyaciaM m attempting to decide upon a proper diet and 
daJy i^men for Ae ^d. . . . The medical profession W become 
w highly special!^ ^at it is necessarjr for parents to visit from one 
to a doz^ “ order to gain a fair knowledge of what should 

k done ^or^e cWd. ... The advancement in medical science has 
been wond^ but there are times when the parents wish that a 
revised fai^y d^tor might return. As the child progresses Uirough 
the years to adolesce, trial and error enter into the picture very 
largely bec^ the cMd is thought of analytically and not syn- 
thetically. WiA the changes occurring in the early adolescent 
nod come trouble that need very sympathetic ‘understanding imd 
treatment. The ph^ician may advise but he can not do certain things 

^at a wise sympathetic mother can do for her daughter or a fa^hw 
for his son. . • 

» “*»ool attempt to instruct 
the child about the factors mvolved in parenthood or they neglect 

^e mattOT altc^ther. The physical man or woman has developed 
to raatmty mthout a knowledge of basic physiological and hygienic 
laws, He or she may have been kept weU and healthful, which means 

a great deal, but without knowing the whys and wherefores. Parent- ' 

p^c^^ handicap when the individual is ignprant of his 

A. THE PiAcE of THE CHURCH IN THE CHILD'S EDUCATION 

<?h»wh has exerted in many cases a veiy direct 
influence by su^undmg the child with high ideals and upliftmg 

has s3 

bonrii “ w ^Ohtj of the mamage^vow. Certainly, when a 
^k hw mamtamed its prominence ior as many centuries as the 

JfhL ^ hi its teachings. ... ^ As soon 

^he chad can listen to the simplest story, Bible instruction can be 

^ continued as long as the child lives. When the church 

^i^ tirf ®*hld principles 

i^ideals that have been basic in aU ages in education for paren't- 

B. THE RIGHTS OF THE ’STATE 

6mc prindpte must be engreined in the fabric of eveijdey Eying, 
fim hsTe tlie idea, and tten trial; permiaeion foEowa and E the 
PWTOion beoonue mandatoiy. Uwmalring 

■•procewofTOfanj-mtoetatuteo what the people deaiie, . .Tour 
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laws and our ordinances are, in general, written to protect us from 
conditions which are contrary to satisfactory parenthood. For 
* example, companionate marriage is very generally condemned. 

Our laws for the protection of the child growing into maturity ‘wiQ 
certainly never be written to favor physical disability and wanton- 
nesg, prostitution, or moral instability. Whether the laws are to be 
enforced is again to depend on our citizenry. While there are many 
discoureging conditions toKlay, these certainly can and will be 
remedied. Law must, and undoubtedly will, be conducive to inculca- 
tion of the ideals for which this Nation has stood m the past. Ap 
understanding of and respect for the law should begin as soon as 
the child has companions, and should develop each year 

The State says that the child must go to school; ,^d the State 
thereby supersedes the parent. The child must be educated and 
moreover, educated as the State prescribes. The parent may supple^ 
ment what the State prescribes, but must not omit any of the re- 
quired subjects. In t^e last analysis, the law of the State is supreme 
and can control the fate of the individual for the welfare of the 
majority. My child must go to school, must study certain subjedts. 
must do this, and must do that. 

That the State is willing to assume this responsibaity is quite a 
relief to many parents. Where both father and mother must work 
to make a living, it is convenient to check the baby at the nur^ 
school in the morning ^d claim it again in the evening. As the 
chad grows, the checking process becomes unnecessary, but the 
principle remains, for the child is assigned to the school or tbe play- 
ground for the day and oftentimes part of the night. Parents and 
children grow up almost strangers to one another. There is litUe 
or no common bond. T^e school has takei^ bver many of the func- 
tions of the home. 


Possibly this is best, you say. The school physician will g^rd the 
physicd development of the child. The psychologist will ^t his 
mentally, his emotions, and his aptitudes, and issue educational 
prescripfions ^rdingly. The biologist will teach the essential facta 
of sex. Certain departments inculcate proper social practices through 
oiganized plays and gainee and student government. The religious 
element must be omitted, lest someone’s prejudices be trampled on. 
If it is introduo^ it must be done clandesthiely or in the community. 
In short, the child is the creature of the State as the State prescriba. 
The State has become the parent and the teacher the instrument of 
the State.' Society tends to become institutionalized. 

C. THE TEACHER’S PIACE 

% j . 

The teacher in the Arnerican - public school merits great respect 
and confidence.- She must be all things to 'all people. The education 
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of this teacher deserves a place in the universities of to-day ^ A 
towled^ of biolopr, sociology, psychology, and other sciences and ’ 
arts must he g^ed to cope with this <S5mplea problem. • It is unfor- 
tunate ^at so lar^ a percentage of these teachem come from homes 
where the i^ai^y income is too low to pennit a more general eduoa- 

Uon than the time lind financee aUow The teacher must act the 

part of the parent, but oftentimes without the maturity that parent- i 
ho^ ,«summ to haye.' The teacher sttempte to be father, mother, 
and mteUrotud adviser. The success which our toachere are meeting 
m this colos^ attempt is s little short of marvelous. Parenthood 
comes from the conglomerate, but not always in commendable form. 

D. IDEAL EDUCATION FOR PARENTHOOD 

With all due respect to all these agencies, it seems to me that in 
them does not lie the ideal in education for parenthood. . . . The-best 
education which a boy or girl can secure for parenthood comes 
through a dose companionship with good parents. 

U we, as fathers and mothers, are willing to make the effort and 
t^e the time to be good companions to our children we can do it. 

If the teachere are failing to accomplish the task, we as parents caii 
^pplem^t their work. H we as parents do not understand the 
bio^cal proce^, thy school can help us in teaching these prin- 
ciple. If ^e child no^ over^ht in play, we as parents can learn 
to play wi^out policmg ij we will. The Greeks were able to accom- 
plish it. So can we, ij we will. 

J A* ^ agencies is vital, responsibility for. . 

education for parenthood devolves primai% upon the home It is 

Dot an t^ to perform. But the most fundamental factor in 
toe solution of, the problem is a close, sympathetic understanding 
tetween Uie parent and the child from the biith of the child untUhe 

tyomw a parent On such a foundation, we can build all the other 
Mementa involved. 


William John Coopkr 
UmUd Stales CommiBnoner of Education • 

In Haipca^s Magazine for December, 1931, there is a very interest- 
ng artic e entiUed “Parents as Children See Them." These parents 
ire nearly all mothers. Barely ever does a child of 7 to 11 years 

^ children concern^, give much 

bought to father. The women are all what one would caU “upper 

[Jiddle^ wives of weU-to-do business and professioMl 

aen • Mow do such people appear in the eyes of their own children? 

^ composition on “grown-ups” and 
^as told the oompoaitiona would be regarded entirely as oon- 
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Bdentul. In general, these childien resented the 
the parents. One child regarded the matter of* growing up as u 
inevitable state. She wrote, “1 should hate to be a .grown-up, 

I guess 1 will have tOjbe one some day unleas I die. 1 think 1 wiD 
stab myself or commij suicide when I am almost 20 years old.’* 
The c^ef offense cn which these children, if tH^ are typical and 
1 think they are, accuse us grown-ups is of unnecessary interferenee 
in children’s affairs. Too much attention to their appearance, fw 
instance, is condemned. Such comments as Women always ma ke 
me wear a million sweaters and coats when the wind is a little cold. 
L think that you could have much naore fun if women grown-ups would 
stop t h i nlcin g about what they look like and gist some exeircise outdoon. 
If they would go out and play baseball and those games, they would 
get some color that was much prettiw than rouge.” > This matter of 
exerase is connected in the child’s min d with appearance, for perh^ 
the next most coinmonly mi(de charge against the gro w n-up is 
she uses too much lipstick, powder, and rouge. 'The care with whgh 
this operation is performed also seems to arouse the comment of 
children who at this age despise it. ^ 

One does not need lectures like this, however, if he stops and thinlm 
of his problem as a parent. There are everyday quesddns which 
require a large body of information to understand. Such questions as, 
"li^ere do I come from?”' “Why am I here?” are problems which 
nearly every parent has to meet sooner or later, 'l^e day of evasion 
and lying to children is passing. We must be bonhst and- frank and 
yet be so without the sheer openness wMch leaves its mark on the 
child. 


In fact, ope’s education to-day has to consider the entire personalitj. 
We began with a little intellectual wqrk, and eventually we added to 
that some physical-education work. We are now beginning to see 
that courses in mental hygiene are as important as courses in physicsl 
hygiene. When we get a complete education we will hcve a chancQ 
to answer such problems. 'Those of us who have been 'through the 
schools and college have really mostly an intellectual slant with a little 
physical work. We have practically no mental hygiene. Conflo* 
quently it may be necessary in an adidt school sopiewhere to begin to ‘ 
work on this problem. If wego to Russia we are told that the educS' 
tional work of what would correspond to our schools from the eighth * 
year of life to the twelfth is organized in “complexes” — that is, one ' 
gets his reading and writing and arithmetic incidentally to tho work b ^ 
connection wiUi ^ “complex.’^ The latter^may involye one's <Mtl]tii|r 1 
in life or some aspect of one’s occupation as a member of th** family ^ 
group. I am woq<fering if as our educational system api>roaeha < 
completeness and effectiveness it .will not be ^ven in Uie .fonn of ^ 
“complexes” or> projects. Already smne of our experimental schodi 
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h®' p goD6 E difltED06 ID thiB diT6c£ion. WteD thiil tiine coin 66 e 
child will not be given eo Ertificial training outaide his home but the 
school will be the real supplement of his home and family life will be 
the Donnal condition of any young person. 

To-day a child is fortunate if ho has an unbroken home. With 
divorcee ratii^ approxunat^y one in six, many children, come from 
homes in which the family is disrupted, and it is remarkable that 
our <^d life is as good as it is. The family in which the child is 
growing up is anything but static. Changes in the environment 
must affect it. The penod of unemploynient through /which we 
have been coming has been exoeedin^y hard on some familiee. 
Many of these have been undemouHshed and are not likely to recover 
from some of chQ evils due to it. If by chance a child does have both 
a fathv and a mother it is hardly to be expected under present con- 
ditions that they will be in agreement and if these disagreements are 
known to the youngster^ they must work an evil. Consequently 
we can say that there are comparatively few homes in which children 
to-day are growing up with the gaining which they should receive. 
Id fact, some 300 mothers who were college graduates were asked by 
Miss Ruth Lindquist what they felt they needed most. Seventy-eeven 
per cent of them expreesed the need for educational child training; 
one-half for child psychology, which probably was merely another 
way of expressing a feeling of need for child training; and 15 per cent 
felt the need of more educational work. 

But a ssuming that a child is in the more fortunate position of 
having parents who are agreed upon how it shall bo trained, upon 
what, it should be as it develops," think of the enwohing factors 
other than the family which tend to optmteract this influence. Under 
these oonditiiMis (me can readily realnm what the handicaps are. If, 
then, we have a course in college which regards the child as the object 
of ^ere shall we bpginT It seems to me that we must begin 
jdt^^abyhood and infancy. One of the first needs is se(mrity. 

For every child a dwellinrplaoe safe, notary, and wholeaome, with leaeonable 
provipionB for privacy, free from oonditions which tend to thwart his development; 
lod A hoBM en viromnent hmimonioua and. enriching.* 

Another problem will be the young one’s attitude toward money. 
Children haye usuaUy very badly twisted ideas about the sources and 
values of money and yet before Aey are in school they feel the need of 
it. There slmuld be a oourse in the economic independence of the 
ramily in which all of its members should pailicipateK^ch a course 
las been wdl worked out under Mias florence Bamaid^is^e schools 
)f Brookline, Maas., and a similar (xmrsd is 'dp^tmal in ti ^ State of 
^ew York. It as now being proposed by Mr, Onrin C . LeetW, vioo- 
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preddent of ther Bowery Savings Bank, as a national institution. To 
know how money b earned, what it is worth, and how it can be ef- 
fective^ saved is very valuable information for a child to have. Such 
a course, if it is to succeed to-day, need be taken firet of all by the 
parent^ and then by their children. ^ 

As a child proceeds from very oarly childhood into adolescence there 
Vill be questions of sex. It is exceedingly difficult for the school to-diy 
to do very much with the problem. There are now existing courses in 
natural science Vhich give aU- of the sox information possible with 
regard to biitls and animals. Probably there would.be le^ trouble in 
this regard ii parents were a little more frank than they have bem 
It is also needed that children be given some advice in the selection of t 
mate and in the fotj^ation of a home in order that there may be • 
time wl^en som> of th?se difficulties will come to an end. At the same 
time that instruction in founding a home b given, time will be al- 
lowed for the consideration of home beautification and other aspecu 
of domestic art. For the home, which b around about the child from 
^ oariy beginnings until he himself mates, b the interpreter of the 
. ideals for which hb parents stand. * ‘ 

If educational work is to b^sucoessful in thb field, it must take a 
•child from the beginning through until he is himself ready for parent- 
hood, meeting all of hb problems with the beet educational •advice 
and at the same time that the course b being adminbtered for-^hiJdren 
and for th^ parents it will be advisable to have further study going 
on in such research centers as the Universities of Iowa, MinnesoU. 
California, Columbia, Yale, etc., and in such instiltutions. as the 
Merrill-Palmer School. 
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